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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irzseex 


“THE PAIN PASSES, THE BEAUTY REMAINS”—Renoir 


definition of genius which haunted our youth has for many 

years now in the realm of the arts been under suspicion. 
Meticulous has become a term of abuse ; and the painter, like the 
poet, is encouraged to cultivate an “eye in a fine frenzy rolling’’ 
and a hand repeating its gyrations. Yet I think I can detect signs 
that we are once again accepting the discipline of effort and care- 
fulness. It may be that even our most accommodating critics have 
realised that they should not permanently use one set of criteria 
for the Old Masters and another for the Young Misses. So words 
like technique, draughtsmanship (meaning draughtsmanship and not 
any meander of lines on paper or canvas), chiaroscuro, and others 
are coming back into talk about art and giving that overworked 
term Significant Form a well-earned rest. 

I was directed to this consideration at the source, as it were, 
in the impressive Ex- 
hibition of Children’s 
Art organised by the 
Sunday Pictorial at 
the R.O.I. Galleries. 
I thought there was 
indication of it even 
in the modernist gal- 
leries. And, of course, 
the galleries devoted 
to the Old Masters 
accept it as the sine 
qua non of their mas- 
tery. The outstanding 
exhibition of Old 
Masters has been the 
show at the Leger 
Galleries ; this largely 
for the sake of a very 
delightful Rembrandt, 
“The Cradle.” In 
these days we do not 
often, save in a loan 
exhibition, see an im- 
portant Rembrandt, 
and we seldom see 
one in such fine con- 
dition. ‘“The Cradle,” 
which comes from the 
collection of Major 
Kincaid-Lennox, has 
been recently cleaned 
so that we are able to 
see exactly the artist’s 
intention and are not 
driven to trying to 
guess what this was 
beneath the interven- 
ing coats of varnish. It is a work of his middle period, belonging 
to that time when as fame and fortune turned from him he was 
left free to pursue his search for effects of light and colour. Two 
women sit over a cradle in some heavily beamed chamber ; one of 
them is reading, and her form screens the source of the light which, 
dazzling behind it, casts vast shadows across the room and on to 
the walls. Again one is impressed with the precision of effect. 
The picture has the feeling that the master put down exactly what 
he wished. It is just that trifle theatrical which belonged to Rem- 
brandt’s nature, a theatricality which comes purely from the visual 
effect he so deliberately puts upon his homely subject. A lovely 
work. 

There are a number of other arresting things in the show. Most 
noisy and spectacular is a vast ‘‘Vanitas’” by Jacob Jordaens with 
the title “‘As the Old Folk sing, the Young Pipe’’: a rollicking 
affair despite the death’s head, the guttering candle, and the other 
symbols of the vanity of human things which these XVIIth 
century Flemish artists seemed to emphasise amidall their exuberance. 
An interesting “‘Holy Family surrounded by a border of fruit, 
flowers, vegetables and insects’ in the fascinating collaboration 
of Jan Brueghel and H. Van Balen should perhaps be quoted as 
illustrative of my theme of painstaking, but here, though I yield my 


™ \ infinite capacity for taking pains’: the time honoured 





THE CRADLE. By REMBRANDT VAN RIN. 
From the Exhibition of Old Masters at the Leger Galleries. be more convinced 


PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the, Month. 


admiration I cannot give my love. There is such a thing as carrying 
a virtue too far. 

One tiny picture which did charm me was a “‘River Scene” by 
that ill-fated off-Pre-Raphaelite artist, Simeon Solomon. It was 
painted when he was twenty-one, the youth of such great promise, 
and it is a delightfully lyrical little thing. The fact that it came from 
the recently dispersed Graham Robertson collection gives it an 
immediate cachet, for seldom was there a connoisseur so unerring 
in his taste. A delightful Whistler and the impressive ‘‘Rosa 
Triplex’’ by Rossetti from the same collection are in this exhibition, 
along with a surprising number of good English masters. 

It seems almost frivolous to introduce the subject of children’s 
art after this galaxy of splendid things from great hands, but it is 
relevant precisely because I felt sure that much more concern had 
been given to the technical qualities of these productions of the 
young people than we 
have had of recent 
years. This whole 
subject of how child- 
ren are being trained 
is one of real import- 
ance, for it affects not 
only the way they 
create pictures but 
the way they look at 
them. The healthy 
reaction, initiated ~ 
largely by the late 
Marion Richardson, 
against that type of 
“freehand” drawing 
lesson which so many 
of us suffered in our 
youth did give a won- 
derful freedom. 
Children of recent 
years have been en- 
couraged to let their 
imagination have rein 
upon good sized sheets 
of paper with lots of 
splashy poster paints 
of vivid colours. The 
results have been spec- 
tacular, and psycho- 
logically it is doubtless 
excellent for the 
children (though on 
that matter one would 


about all this freedom 
from inhibitions if it 
had been accompanied 
by a steady decline in youthful delinquency). In truth the reaction, 
like so many reactions, went too far. The recent publication of 
Marion Richardson’s book shows that she valued the cultivation of 
technique though she rightly advocated perfect freedom for the 
quite young children. 

It is this which struck me in the present exhibition. No less 
than 46,000 entries were sent in, and the prizewinner and her 
runner-up did not depend upon inspiration, and the hit and miss, 
slap dash with brush fully charged with poster paint which has for 
so long gained supreme approval at all shows of children’s art. On 
the contrary fifteen-year-old Claudia Williams, alike in ‘‘Milking,”’ 
the prize work, and in the other pictures examined by the judges, 
uses a careful design rather meticulously drawn in fine pen-work 
and then coloured. Her runner-up, who happens to be a companion 
studying at the same Eothen School at Caterham, uses the same 
technique. I should have found it difficult to decide between these 
two girls, for Shirley Blomfield’s “Children Playing with Hoops 
in the Slums” was a remarkable achievement. 

There was in the whole exhibition an amount of good work, 
work with character, work showing those qualitites of imagination 
and of the appreciation of movement which we have grown to 
associate with the art of children. Happily, however, in this 
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exhibition I felt that one could really call it work as well as play. In 
the case of the quite young children, naturally there is chiefly the 
sense of the sheer joy of using colour to put down their ideas. 
Interesting, this, to educationists and child psychologists, but— 
saving the presence of the pundits who call anything ‘‘Art’’ which 
shows no discipline whatever—nothing much to do with art. My 
concern with the upper age group, the 12 to 16, was that they 
realised (or those who had chosen their works from the thousands 
submitted had realised) that there must be a controlled dominance 
of the medium if we are truly going to get anything worth while. 
There were a few things there which I felt deserved to be in the 
Commended Group: “Dark Street,”’ a sinister little glimpse of 
reality worked into a fascinating pattern by June Wheatley of 
Twickenham ; “Horses” and “Breakdown” by Pauline Davidson 
of Newcastle, spirited affairs both and well organised as patterns 
of colour ; ‘‘Fun in the Snow,” a more usual child picture by Elizabeth 
Kennedy of Glasgow, but extremely well managed; and Paul 
Tobia’s very lively ‘“‘Deluge.”’ 

There are still far too many of those crudely childish efforts 
which contribute nothing to the necessary discipline of art training, 
however commendable they may be at an age when one runs to 
one’s parents with the proud announcement : “I’ve drawed an old 
man,”’ only to face an adult standard of grammar : “‘Drawn, darling, 
not drawed.” I could still wish that in the upper age groups the 
grammar of art was in many instances given a like guidance. 

This question of the way art is taught in the schools is one of 
real importance. On the one hand stands the need to train young 
people to enjoy pictures, both in creation and in their whole attitude 
linking them with life ; on the other must be avoided that danger 
of treating art as a mere relaxation in the serious business of such 
things as mathematics. And the secret surely lies in encouraging 
an excited search for the means of expressing lively ideas. It was 
because one felt that this had been appreciated by the promoters 
and judges at this particular Children’s Show that one was so much 
happier about it than is usual at exhibitions of school-children’s 
work. 

This theme of painstaking challenged one again in face of the 
highly individual work of that artist who is creating increasing 
attention, ‘Scottie’ Wilson, at Gimpel Fils. At least “Scottie,” 
for so he signs his work, is original. The titles in themselves 
indicate some sort of strange symbolism : “‘The Vase of Knowledge,” 
“The House of Design,” ‘““The Bark of Life.’"” These conceptions 
give us very careful, almost mechanical pen drawings, forming a 
mosaic of separate colour patches, each differentiated by pen 
shading in parallel lines in differing directions. They are for my 
own taste too designed, too controlled ; a little like embroidery. The 
danger is that once one has seen the method exploited in three or 
four of these small works the rest become. rather monotonous 
repetition. Whatever lies behind them in the way of symbolism 
does not readily emerge unless expounded at length in the columns 
of highbrow publications: these patterns of fishes, ducks, plant 
forms, and vases, drawn with infinite patience, however, have a 
certain charm of their own. I am, I confess, always a little suspi- 
cious of symbolism, and the significance of Mr. Wilson’s ducks and 
fish escaped me, even gave me that sense of faint irritation which 
one experiences as an outsider in the presence of some private 
family joke. 

At one other exhibition there was rather a surfeit of symbolism, 
and, even though on this occasion the significance was not quite so 
esoteric, being concerned with such things as the Signs of the 
Zodiac and other fairly public mysteries, I still wondered whether 
we were being side-tracked. This was at a show of Maxwell 
Armfield’s recent paintings in the medium of tempera of which he 
is a notable exponent. In a large work ‘‘Prometheus,” and in 
several small pieces such as the “Winter Wood No. 1” with its 
beautiful preoccupation with the form of dead leaf a little in the 
vein of John Armstrong, there was a compelling beauty and fine 
craftsmanship. Is it the medium, or is it something temperamental 
in Mr. Armfield, that there is a feeling at times of tightness, of 
being held in? WHere, perhaps, is an instance where carefulness 
has become a fault, and thoughtfulness a folly. 

Upstairs at this same gallery is showing the work of the Polish 
artist, Sevek, in a manner as expressionist and apparently divorced 
from technical precision as Maxwell Armfield’s are careful. In this 
instance the result depends almost entirely on feeling rather than 
on thought, but because there is feeling—the rather tragic feeling 
of the Polish race—we get something worth while. Would it be 
more or less worth while if more attention were given to the actual 
craftsmanship, the quality which lies in hand and brain? Here 
we seem back on that all-too-childish quality which is at once the 
strength and the failing of any expressionist work. 


Two Memorial Exhibitions at the R.B.A. Galleries, showing 
along with the big mixed show of the United Artists, attempt the 
solution of this problem by the usual English method of adding 
together and dividing by two—as indeed do so many of the exhibits 
in the United Artists’ Exhibition in the other rooms. The special 
shows are by Nora Cundell and by Fairlie Harmar. Both these 
women artists were good artists without being great artists ; both 
in their training at the Slade became imbued with that technique 
of sound Impressionism in the English manner which can render 
a thing seen in terms of its maximum charm of colour and light 
but offends the ultra-moderns by telling us very little about the 
structure, and nothing about the artist. Nora Cundell brought 
this technique to bear on the quite incredible landscape of the 
Grand Canyon and other of the phenomena of the Arizona desert. 
Never having been to the Grand Canyon, but having my own 
imaginative affaire with it, I felt that it had retained its charm but 
lost its grandeur under this treatment. Probably there is no painter 
in the world who could really get it, no technique that could encom- 
pass its marvel (though I have a feeling that Turner would have 
succeeded). I recently saw some paintings by Rudolf Sauter 
which I had remembered from an exhibition of his—at the Leicester 
Galleries many years ago, I believe—and although they were not 
quite as grandly Canyon as my memory of them had made them, 
they nevertheless did get something of the grandeur of that supreme 
effort of nature, which I am willing to believe that paint and canvas 
cannot convey. Short of this impossibility, however, Nora Cundell 
gave us much which was pleasing. 


I looked through the rest of the rooms of the United Artists for 
somebody whose work would give me at once all the qualities I 
sought : colour, form, that sense of mastery over technique, and at 
the same time the feeling of spontaneity and feeling which so often 
gets lost somewhere in the search for these other things. I would 
confess to a certain disappointment : my catalogue bore all too few 
of those little ticks which symbolise a thrill. A name new to me 
was that of George Tuckwell. It had particular interest because 
the tick came against a cleverly styleised piece of wood sculpture, 
“Ferret,”” and against three paintings. One of rice-fields in Bali 
was particularly pleasing, but ‘Paris, Evening’’—flat decorative 
Whistlerian—and ‘‘Putney” also with some Eastern feeling and 
some sensitive drawing were enjoyable things. A picture by Harold 
Workman, “Approaching Day,” was outstandingly good, as his 
work so often is. Why does his name not cry,more loudly in the 
index than it does? So often in these mixed exhibitions, after a 
very long series of pictures which are good enough but not so out 
of the ordinary as to make one pause for more than a moment or 
two comes one of those rainy London moments among drab houses 
with that marvellous flicker of beauty which Harold Workman 
can put into his work. As though he cared, as though he could 
put down exactly the thing he cared about. 


One would give another word of thanks for enjoyment of the 
paintings of Provence at the Lefevre Galleries by Thalia Malcolm. 
The directness of her impressions of the little towns set on the hill- 
tops and growing into them, the spontaneity of her colour—just 
that degree more than nature which carries its point—so many 
qualities of her painting are entirely successful. Her studies of 
Cagnes are particularly delightful. One feels here that whatever 
degree of study has gone into them has been absorbed : only the 
result remains for our delight. 


So indeed it does when we are confronted by the work of James 
Pryde at the Tate Gallery. This all too rare artist, whose work 
we have only ever been able to see assembled on two previous 
occasions, brings together a brilliant technique and a maximum of 
feeling. Every picture is dramatic in its basic relationship between 
the settings and the groups of human beings placed so skilfully 
against them. His native Edinburgh, with its overtowering buildings, 
its colourless classicism, its curious feeling of decayed grandeur 
in many quarters may have influenced Pryde’s whole approach. 
His contacts with the theatre in the impressionable days when as 
one of the Beggarstaff Brothers he worked for that other romantic, 
Henry Irving, may have confirmed the dramatic habit of mind. The 
cult of the simplified poster, so brilliantly built up of cut-out 
silhouettes ; the similar use of simplification and silhouette in the 
woodcuts which his friend William Nicholson and he essayed : 
everything has gone to the creation of these compelling pictures. 
Pryde uses a method practically of monochrome with one or two 
touches of rich subdued colour ; but every touch tells. The delight 
is that the pictures are at once absolutely satisfactory as formal 
arrangements, and full of some deep human feeling. Here is magic 
and the most dignified craftsmanship in most satisfying 
union. 
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PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTINGS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM BY B. W. ROBINSON 


at the British Museum demonstrates im- 
pressively the remarkable growth of this 
branch of the national collections during the 
last twenty-five years. A comparable exhibition 
occupied the same gallery in 1922, and at least 
three-quarters of the detached miniatures then 
shown were Indian work; the overwhelming 
strength of the Museum on the Persian side 
was in its manuscripts. This is still true, 
though to a lesser extent; the Nizami manu- 
scripts of 1442 (Add: 25900), 1496 (Or : 6810), 
and 1539-43 (Or: 2260), to name only three, 
are sufficient to tip any scale in their favour. 
But the collection of Persian miniatures has so 
far increased since that time that it has not been 
found necessary to include these famous manu- 
scripts in the exhibition; they may still be 
seen, along with many of their fellows, amongst 
the other manuscripts downstairs, and most of 
those chosen for this exhibition are, very 
sensibly, less well-known ones which the public 
does not normally have an opportunity of seeing. 
The miniatures, of which comparatively few 
were in the Museum at the time of the 1922 
exhibition, comfortably fill the walls of the 
gallery, and almost every school and period of 
Persian painting is represented—the majority 
by works of the highest quality. 
The earliest stage of the art, usually termed 
the Mesopotamian School, is represented by a 


Te current exhibition of Persian miniatures 











Fig. II. Rustam and Pilsam. From a Shah-ndma. Shiraz. 
Cc. 1420. 


Fig. III (right). Rustam lassoing Kamus. Shiraz. c. 1450. 
Formerly in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Leipzig. 


Photograph by courtesy of Dr. Kiihnel, Berlin. 

















Fig. I. Isfandiyar and Gurgsar, from a Shdh-ndma attributed to Shiraz. c. 1340. 
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page from the famous Dioscorides of 1224 (No. 1). This manu- 
script was lent by F. R. Martin to the Munich Exhibition of 1910, 
but was soon afterwards broken up, and of the thirty-odd miniatures 
which it then contained, no more than seventeen could be located 
in 1935 (see B. M. Quarterly, IX 88n). M. Stchoukine (La Peinture 
Iranienne, p. 67) holds that these miniatures originally formed part 
of a manuscript, formerly in the library of St. Sophia, and now 
in the Top Qapu Saray, Istanbul. If this be accepted (and 
M. Stchoukine’s authority on such a matter is of the weightiest) 
it would seem that Martin’s manuscript was no more than a portion 
of the complete work, or even, as M. Stchoukine inclines to believe, 
an album of the best miniatures torn from the parent manuscript, 
leaving behind those which were defective or of poor quality. 
This page was formerly in the collection of M. Anet, whence it 
passed to that of Sir Bernard Eckstein, by whom it was presented 
to the Museum in 1935. 

Nos. 3-8 are all of high importance for the study of the art 
between the devastations of Chingiz Khan and Timir. Outstand- 
ing among them is the “Death of Rustam” (No. 5) one of the best 
miniatures from another famous manuscript which has long been 
broken up—the Demotte Shdh-ndma. A comparison with the 
treatment of the same subject in the equally famous Jami’ al- Tawarikh 
manuscript of 1306 is of great interest; it is in the Edinburgh 
portion (the Royal Asiatic Society’s portion is shown in the present 
exhibition), and was reproduced at plate 33 of the Souvenir of 
the Persian Exhibition of 1931. The composition is roughly the 
same, but during the thirty-odd years that separate the two manu- 
scripts very considerable progress has been made. Much of the 
rather awkward Chinoiserie of the earlier miniatures has been 
successfully assimilated; their cold grey and silver tones have 
warmed and expanded into a rich colour-scheme ; and both drawing 
and composition have much matured. The almost contemporary 
Shiraz miniatures from a Kalila wa Dimna (Nos. 3, 4) and a Shah- 
nama (No. 8), though of great interest, appear almost crude by 
comparison. On a far smaller scale but nevertheless delightful as 
illustrations are the little miniatures (Nos. 6, 7) from another 
Shdah-ndma of the Mongol period also attributed to Shiraz. The 
helmets with the big round cheek-pieces are remarkable here, and 
can be paralleled on damascened metal-work of the period (Fig. I). 

The Timurid group (Nos. 9-20) is perhaps the most interesting 
in the exhibition, containing as it does the superb (though un- 
finished) “Sleeping Rustam” (No. 19), a masterpiece of which little 
or nothing was heard or seen between its publication by Martin 
in 1912 and its acquisition by Sir Bernard Eckstein some thirty 
years later. Two other miniatures intended for the same manu- 
script were formerly in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Leipzig, but 
it appears from a letter recently received from that institution that, 
in common with the rest of the Persian collection there, they have 
been “‘lost owing to war conditions.” Whether this equivocal phrase 
cloaks an enforced eastward migration, and whether forthcoming 
learned publications in Leningrad or Moscow will provide clues to 
their whereabouts, remains to be seen. 

This Timurid group contains further illustration of the work 
of the Shiraz artists, who during the later XVth century maintained 
an unswerving tradition of archaism, while Bihzad and his con- 
temporaries were producing their progressive and sophisticated 
work in the northern centre of Herat. Even in the Mongol period, 
as has been noticed, the painters of Shiraz, the most Persian of all 
Persian cities, had achieved a certain individuality, and there is 
reason to believe that this became even more marked under the 
Muzaffarid dynasty, whose last prince was slain in 1393 leading a 
gallant charge against the conquering Timir. 

Between 1393 and his fall in 1415 Timir’s grandson, the stormy 
petrel Iskandar Sultan, was intermittently associated with the city, 
beginning as regent for his father ‘Umar Shaykh and finally be- 
coming governor in 1409. During this period the individuality of 
the Shiraz artists seems to have been temporarily submerged. But 
with the establishment of a less disturbed régime in 1415 under 
Ibrahim Sultan they once more began to assert themselves. To 
illustrate their work at this period the splendid Shah-ndma executed 
for Ibrahim Sultan himself about 1420 was rescued from a pro- 
longed obscurity in the Bodleian Library to occupy a prominent 
position in the Persian Exhibition of 1931. Nos. 10-12 of the 
present exhibition are extremely close to it in style, and, together 
with Nos. 17 and 18 from a Juwayni manuscript of 1438, give a 
good idea of the first phase of the Timurid style at Shirdz (Fig. II). 

From 1438 until about 1480 the Shirdz school is not so well 
documented, but its most important productions during this middle 
period appear to be, in chronological order, the Leningrad Shah- 
nama of 1445, the “Sleeping Rustam” (No. 19) and its fellow 
miniatures formerly at Leipzig (c. 1450), a Nizami in the Bodleian 





Fig. IV. “Picnic,’”” by Muhammadi. c. 1575. (No. 41.) 


(MS. Elliot 194, c. 1460), and a Shah-ndma in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris (MS. Supplement persan 1280, c. 1470). No. 14, 
a charming little miniature from the story of Layla and Majnin, 
has been provisionaily dated ‘‘c. 1430,”" but appears to me to have 
more in common with the last two manuscripts just mentioned 
than with the 1420-1438 group. 

After its supreme achievements in the “Sleeping Rustam’’ and 
“Rustam and Kamus” (Fig. III) the style became gradually set and 
stereotyped during the third quarter of the century, and throughout 
the last quarter flourished in a considerable number of manuscripts 
with the easily recognizable archaistic miniatures best exemplified 
in the British Museum by the Shdh-nadma of 1486 (MS. Add: 
18188) which is exhibited downstairs. Mr. Eric Schroeder (Persian 
Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art, 1942, pp. 87ff) has argued 
vigorously for Tabriz as the home of this particular style, but, 
whilst it is not possible here to discuss the matter fully, it must 
appear strange that this archaistic style (the latest dated example 
of which is a Hatifi manuscript of 1534 at Vienna) should exist 
in the same city where Mirak, Sultin Muhammad, and the other 
brilliant artists of Shah Tahmasp’s court were already at work and 
were about to produce their masterpiece, the British Museum 
Nizami of 1539-43. Also shown in this exhibition is one of a 
small group of manuscripts dating from the second decade of the 
XVIth century where the archaistic style which I have associated 
with Shiraz seems to have attempted a compromise with the more 
usual manner of the early Safawid artists. This is a copy of Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan, dated 1513 (MS. Or: 11847). The figures have become 
taller and slimmer, but the round faces are the same as ever. 

Among the early Safawid miniatures the two good battle-scenes, 
Nos. 20 and 23, may perhaps belong to a somewhat later date than 
that on their labels. In No. 20 especially, amongst other later 
features, the swords, slender with markedly curved blades and large 
quillons, are quite different from the long heavy weapon with its 
slight curve and short cross-guard which appears in the works of 
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Fig. V. Rider in the Rain, by Riz 


3-yi ‘Abbasi. 


Bihzad and his contemporaries. No. 22 may also belong to some 
years later than its label indicates. The chief consideration here 
is the women’s headdress, an attractive fashion with a slight back- 
ward projection, which is characteristic of the third quarter of the 
XVIth century. 

The later works present fewer problems, and space will only 
permit me to draw attention to one or two of the most outstanding. 
Such are the splendid ‘“‘Three Horses” (No. 34), the exquisite 

“Picnic” by Muhammadi acquired as long ago as 1920 (No. 41, 
Fig. IV), and the richly-coloured “Falconer” (No. 53). 

The last great artist of the traditional Persian a Riza-yi 
‘Abbiasi, is well represented by the delightful drawing of the rider 
in the rain (No. 63, Fig. V), which is quite free from this artist’s 
occasionally tedious and languid mannerisms. The label of No. 
109 bids us disregard his signature ; I am only too willing to do 
so in the case of the Europeanized young lady on the left, but the 
genuinely Persian youth to whom she is clumsily and incongruously 
joined seems to have all the characteristics we look for in this 
master’s work. 

This exhibition is especially remarkable for the showing given 
to works of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, a period which is 
usually dismissed with contempt as unworthy of notice. The 
XVIIIth century miniatures here shown, it must be admitted, do 
little to modify this verdict. The genuine Persian tradition of 
painting had died with the last followers of Riza-yi ‘Abbasi. Late 
in the XVIIth century the painter Muhammad Zaman (see No. 104) 
returned to Persia after a period of training in Italy (whose own 
art was at that time hardly at its zenith), and the fruits of his studies 
may be seen in the miniatures he presumed to add to the superb 
Nizami of Shah Tahmasp. He was a gifted craftsman, but there 
is something unnatural about his work in which the Persian often 
peeps impishly through the Italian veneer. But his contemporaries 
and followers had not his ability. European influence on the one 
hand and, apparently, Indian influence on the other bedevilled 
Persian painting for the next hundred years, and produced such 
monstrosities as the Shdh-ndma illustrations Nos. 100, 110 and 111 
(surely Rustam’s face at least in this last is by a Mughal hand ?). 
Politically too it was a confused and unhappy century for Persia, 
in spite of the conquests of Nadir Shah and the all too brief reign 
of the benevolent Karim Khan Zand. But by 1795 unity and a 
settled government were achieved under the Qajar dynasty, founded 
by the terrible eunuch Aga Muhammad Khan, and in the reign 
of his nephew and successor, Fath ‘Ali Shah, there was something 
in the nature of a national revival of painting. 

Examples of this may be seen in Nos. 112 and 114-117. The 
influence of European oil-paintings is obvious, particularly in the 
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larger portraits which are most typical of the 
style, and the results, though sometimes 
grotesque and wooden-looking, are often 
pleasing and occasionally, as in some portraits 
of the Shah himself, really impressive. Good 
portraits continued to be produced during 
the middie years of the XIXth century, 
though on a smaller scale, and notable 
examples are to be seen in Nos. 129-122 
and in one of the albums exhibited. It is 
particularly interesting to compare that of 
Nasir al-Din Shah (No. 121), which was 
painted in 1853, five years after his accession, 
with the photographs taken during his first 
European visit of 1873. 

Of the Turkish works exhibited little need 
be said. The contemporary Persian style is 
almost always borrowed, and usually marred 
in the process. But the two illuminated 
tughras of Sulayman the Magnificent (Nos. 
123 and 125) will be of great interest to those 
who collected stamps or coins in boyhood 
(and which of us did not?). They are a 
sort of apotheosis of the mysterious little 
device which often puzzles youthful collectors 
on the stamps and coins of Turkey. Its 
traditional origin goes back to the third 
Ottoman Sultan, Murad I (1359- 1389), who 
could neither read nor write and used to sign 
official documents with an inky impression 
of his hand, fingers and thumb extended. 
His court scribe, therefore, making full use 
of the marvellous flexibility of the Arabic 
script, combined his master’s name and titles 
into a device of the same shape and size as 
the hand-impression, and this, known as the tughrad, and 
suitably modified for each succeeding Sultan, became the Great 
Seal of Turkey. 

News of exhibitions at the British Museum does not, unfor- 
tunately, reach a very wide public, but this one, which includes 
a good display of associated pottery and metalwork, deserves more 
publicity than it has received. Those who retain nostalgic memories 
of the great exhibition of Persian art at Burlington House in 1931 
will meet a number of old friends; and in the Persian artists’ 
meticulous execution, sure and subtle line, and brilliant harmony 
of colour others will find a welcome change from those diametrically 
opposite qualities which characterize many of the modern European 
works we are so insistently invited to hail as the inspirations of 
genius. 


(No. 63.) 
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Henry de Cort, painter of the view of Castle Howard, was a 
Flemish artist who, as this picture shows, brilliantly absorbed that 
XVIIIth century tradition which moved topographical art forward 
into something akin to pure landscape. It would perhaps be more 
right to say that he was an international rather than a Flemish artist, 
for although he was born in Antwerp in 1742, we hear of him at the 
height of his career as the Court Painter to the Prince de Condé, his 
Flemish Hendrik now changed to its French form, and later as a 
painter settled in England where he worked for the last twenty years 
of his life as Henry de Cort. His subjects show something of the 
same volatility, though probably his best known painting is, like 
our subject, a view of a great house: the “View of the Castle of 
Temsch” in the Belvedere at Vienna. 

De Cort came to England in 1790, and became a regular exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy. Here, too, he found wealthy and powerful 
patrons, among them the Earl of Carlisle of the great Howard family, 
whose seat in Yorkshire was one of the finest examples of classical 
architecture of our age of classicism. This picture of the distant 
house, and the famous pavilion in the park is painted on one large 
panel of mahogany and is in wonderful preservation. From 
whichever angle one considers it : as architectural and topographical 
work, as landscape revealing the contemporary love of the picturesque, 
or even in such details as the beautifully touched-in romantic 
group of figures with the dog in the foreground, one recognises a 
major work of an artist to whom we might well pay attention. It 
is now in the possession of Messrs. Leggatt’s and is on exhibition 
at their galleries in St. James’s. 








THE HISTORY OF FRENCH CARPETS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


Paris and which will continue for the benefit of foreign 

visitors. One of the most interesting of these is the ex- 
hibition of ‘“‘Four Centuries of French Carpets,” at present being 
held at the Museum of Decorative Arts, in the Pavillon de Marsan 
wing of the Louvre. This constitutes a magnificent display of the 
finest examples (lent from museums and private collections) of 
French carpets of the XVIIth, XVIIIth, X[Xth and XXth centuries. 
In a sense this show may be termed a complement of the exhibition 
of French Tapestries that was held in Paris, London, and New 
York in 1946 and 1947, for many of these carpets were woven in 
the same manufactories. They have been selected and placed on 
view, at the Pavillon de Marsan, in such a manner that the evolution 
of carpet-making in France can readily be followed from the time 
of Louis XIII up till the present 
day. 

The origin of French carpets 
is obscure but it is generally 
believed that they found their 
way to France from the East at 
the time of the Crusades. This, 
at least, would explain the term 
“Sarasenic Carpets” given to the 
earliest examples to be executed 
in France. 

Henri IV was the first French 
king to nationalise the industry. 
In 1608, he appointed Pierre 
Dupont to set up a royal manu- 
factory of carpets in the Louvre 
where he was allotted a spacious 
atelier under the Great Gallery 
of the Palace. A few years later, 
one of his apprentices, Simon 
Lourdet, absconded and started 
a rival manufactory which 
eventually gained official recog- 
nition on account of the excel- 
lence of the carpets woven at his 
Savonnerie establishment. 
Lourdet’s ateliers were situated 
on the Quai de Chaillot, where 
the Museum of Modern Art 
stands to-day. This was the 
former site of a soap factory 
which had long since ceased to 
manufacture its “savons.’ 
Hence the origin of the name 


. GREAT many art manifestations are now taking place in 


given to the “‘Savonnerie” car- 
pets woven under Lourdet’s 
direction. 


Dupont died in 1640, and 
his son Louis took over the 
management of the Louvre atelier. The earliest carpet on view 
in the present exhibition is one executed shortly after Louis Dupont 
succeeded his father. It is one of the finest examples woven during 
the XVIIth century and represents Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, 
and their children ; a charming family group composed by Simon 
Vouet, one of the leading painters of the time. 

Throughout the ages, the symbolic element of the carpet has 
been given different forms of expression. Thus, the Kings of France 
reserved certain privileges when they received anyone in audience 
in a carpeted chamber. Louis XIII had his own views on the 
subject: it is said that he would not permit anyone to set foot 
on the carpets which were reserved exclusively for His Majesty. 

The designers for some of the carpets manufactured for the 
Court of France sometimes had a difficult task making a uniform 
pattern. In the Royal Chapel, for example, the place reserved for 
the King was indicated by some royal emblem, while members of 
his family took up position on other specified points on the carpet. 

Simon Lourdet died twenty-seven years later than his rival, 
Dupont. Philippe, his son, carried on the business but transferred 
his interest to the Gobelins manufactory which, together with the 
Beativais and Aubusson ateliers, had grown in importance owing 
to the support given by Louis XIV to the weaving of tapestries. 


Carpet woven for Colbert, Minister of Finances during reign of Louis XIV. 
bears the monogram and arms of Colbert. 


There is a delightful and unusual example of one of these early 
Louis XIV carpets on view at the exhibition at the Pavillon de 
Marsan and which is reproduced here. Multi-coloured ribboned 
ostrich feathers form an original decorative theme against a nigger 
brown background with a border of imitation tassels. 

Philippe Lourdet’s crowning achievement was the execution of 
no less than ninety-three carpets that were destined to cover the 
immense floor space of the Great Gallery of the Louvre. Hundreds 
of weavers toiled at this gigantic task for over twenty years. The 
fifteenth carpet of this series, a sumptuous Savonnerie, bearing the 
emblems of Louis XIV, is on view at the present exhibition. 

The designs for these carpets varied little and usually consisted 
of flowers, acanthus leaves, scrolls, medals, emblems, trophies, and 
arms arranged in much the same pattern, one of the reasons for 





The central motif 


this being that these carpets formed a decorative counterpart with 
the ceilings which were then painted with similar motifs. Another 
typical example of this period is the ornate carpet (reproduced here) 
which was woven for Colbert, Minister of Finances during the 
reign of Louis XIV. Colbert was a spirited patron of the arts, 
hence the presence in this carpet of certain symbols which replace 
the usual trophies and medals. Otherwise, the general design is 
similar to those executed for the Louvre. The central motif repre- 
sents the monogram and the arms of Colbert encircled with the 
insignia of the Ordre du Saint-Esprit. 

The vogue for carpets grew as the royal family increased their 
orders for carpets and upholstered furniture with which to decorate 
their many homes and palaces; in addition to offering emperors 
and emissaries, ministers and mistresses, some of the finest examples 
from the Gobelins, Beauvais, and Aubusson manufactories. 

By the beginning of the XVIIIth century, these ateliers were 
working to full capacity. The orders that came from Versailles 
alone were sufficient for the weavers to have to work overtime. 
The Savonnerie carpet that was woven for the Chapel at Versailles— 
which is on view at the present exhibition—took ten years to complete. 

The carpet industry started to wane during the reign of Louis 
XVI. The increased cost of living meant that less new materials 
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and designs, and fewer weavers, were employed. There is one 
outsize Aubusson carpet exhibited in the Pavillon de Marsan which 
typifies the inordinate and senseless extravagance of objets d’art in 
general that were indiscriminately ordered by the Court at Versailles. 
This is now the proud possession of the Cathedral of Autun. 

With the advent of the Revolution, the manufacture of carpets 
virtually ceased to exist in France and it was not until the Consulate 
period that work was resumed in the Paris and the Aubusson ateliers. 

Unfortunately, during the Revolution a considerable number of 
fine carpets from the royal manufactories were mutilated by having 
the emblems of the Kings of France removed either by the use 
of scissors or the simple process of ink. Much the same thing 
happened during the Restoration period when the eagles and the 
bees and the Capital N of the Emperor were hastily erased from 
the carpets that had only recently been executed. 

In this retrospective show of carpets there are, of course, examples 
of the Empire period. The finest of these is a large square carpet, 
lent by the Museum at Compiégne. Yet, just as the repeated 
designs of the Louis XIV carpets reflected the standard decorative 
motifs of the period, so does this Empire carpet, with its regular, 
unilateral compartments, express the heavy, square decorative theme 
of the time of Napoleon. 

A striking aspect of the history of the evolution of French 
carpets, as may be judged from the instructive manner in which 
the exhibition at the Museum of Decorative Arts has been arranged, 
is the way the industry fell into decadence following the moment 
that Louis XVIII lost his throne, much as it did following that 
of Louis XVI. Thus it will be seen how the quality and the 
designs of the carpets of the time of Charles X and Louis-Philippe 
are devoid of any interest. 

It may be said that it required two revolutions to hinder com- 
pletely the evolution of the manufacture of carpets in France, those 
of 1789 and 1830. 

And it has taken just about one hundred years for the industry 
to re-establish itself. 

The last three rooms in the Pavillon de Marsan exhibition are 
devoted to carpets woven from designs by contemporary French 
artists. Collectively, they demonstrate a tendency to experiment 
with various, up-to-date types of weave and material without, 
however, attempting to depart from the basic conceptions that 
have governed the spirit and style of carpets during the past four 
centuries. 

Jean Lurgat, who directs the present Aubusson manufactory, 
exhibits a strikingly simple, harmonious design for a carpet which 
has been. woven for Jansen, the well-known Paris decorators. 
Among other noted artists who are showing in this final section of 
the exhibition are Adnet, Coutaud, Da Silva Bruhns, Emilio 
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Aubusson carpet designed by Jean Lurcat (Director of the present-day 
Aubusson manufactory). 
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Early Louis XIV carpet. Muulti-coloured ribboned ostrich 
feathers, with imitation tasselled borders against a nigger 


brown background. 


Terry, Leleu, Lesage, Picard le Doux, and Sue. 

Some of these modern carpets have a curious 
and original weave, like a loosely knotted canvas. 
They are interesting experiments but, for practical 
purposes, of little value. Leleu’s carpets are more 
utilitarian for, being an interior decorator by pro- 
fession, he has had the good sense to design his 
carpets to fit in with the ensemble of a room. Thus 
his carpets, as in the days of Louis XIV, form a 
harmonious counterpart with the furniture of the 
modern home. 

If there is any direct criticism to be made con- 
cerning the conceptions of the present-day designers 
of carpets it is that they are inclined to forget that 
they are designing carpets and not tapestries. For 
many of them are regularly employed by the State 
to design tapestries at the Gobelins and Beauvais 
manufactories. Thus it occasionally happens that 
some of these modern carpets would be more suitably 
employed as tapestries, for the simple reason that 
the composition is a mural one and, consequently, 
more adaptable to the walls than the floors of a 
room. But as long as designers and weavers of both 
carpets and tapestries work together at the same 
atelier—as they have done for four centuries—then 
this will always present a difficult problem. 
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Antiques and Export Licensing 


German ivories and etched steel work 


daily press about the exportation of art treasures to America, 

and the contribution it may make to the dollar funds ; the 
real fact is that few of the articles exported can seriously be 
called art treasures, and to wax hot over the export of all but these 
few articles is to lose all sense of proportion. On the other hand, 
the absence in the past of any form of control has led to the loss 
of irreplaceable treasures, which can really be said to have been 
part and parcel of the English heritage. It is interesting to recall 
that during the XVIIIth and XIXth century, England stood in 
much the same relationship to Italy as America now does to England. 
Our imports of works of art from the continent of Europe were on 
a vast scale, and if a proportion of these articles were now to resume 
their travels, it could not be claimed that England’s heritage was 
being squandered. Unfortunately, the articles which most appeal 
to our American contemporaries are just those which most intimately 
belong to England. 


The system of control now in force in England can be described 
as one of those compromises of which we are so habitually and 
unreasonably proud. While most of the larger European states 
had introduced a system for controlling art exports during the 
XIXth century, the English scheme dates only from 1940; even 
then it was not originally intended to protect English holdings of 
works of art, but to prevent loss of dollars to the country. The 
officials of the Board of Trade do not possess the knowledge to 
determine whether the invoiced value of a work oi art corresponds 
to its real value and difficult cases have been referred to one or 
other of a number of museum officials. In fact, all cases should 
be referred if the licensing is to be effectively carried out ; and, 
moreover, all pieces should be inspected by a competent expert, 
as they are and long have been in Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
and so on. This would, however, impose an intolerable load of 
extra work on the rather thinly staffed museums and involve even 
worse delays than the unfortunate exporter already has to put up 
with. At present, in effect, high value has been the criterion for 
the aid of the museum official. It has not been possible to establish 
how many of the applications regarded by the Board of Trade as 
doubtful are followed by an actual inspection by an expert; they 
are believed to be very few. Though originally introduced with a 
purely fiscal purpose, and still administered by the Board of Trade 
primarily as a dollar gaining instrument, the control of exports of 
antiques was, within a year or so of its establishment, recognised 
as the equivalent of the machinery already existing in other countries 
in order to safeguard national treasures. The museum officials 
whose advice is sought are entitled to consider not only the question 
of the cash values but also the national importance of the object 
in question. They can and do from time to time prohibit the 
export of an object which they consider to be of sufficient interest. 
There is not however any published schedule of articles, the export 
of which is prohibited, to which a dealer may refer before making 
a purchase. Cases may occur, and have occurred, in which dealers 
have bought objects for customers abroad and have been refused 
a licence, and in consequence have an expensive work of art left 
on their hands beyond the reach of any private purchaser in this 
country. Surely such an art treasure with the cachet of national 
importance should be bought for a national museum. There is 
however no order compelling the museum official to recommend 
the object for purchase by his own institution. Eventually, no 
doubt in the traditional English way, a code of custom with the 
validity of law will be built up which will cover all these points. 
But a number of unfortunate citizens may be seriously incon- 
venienced in the meantime. 

During the last few months we have heard a great dealabout 
the interest of the Habsburg Emperors in the arts, and, in particular, 
about the astonishingly rich output of the workshop established by 
the Emperor Rudolph II as an appendage of his Prague court. 
The Habsburgs were, however, by no means the only Princes of 
their time who took a personal interest in the encouragement of the 
arts. We read in Cellini’s autobiography of the part played by 
Francis I, King of France, in directing the works at his chateau 
of Fontainebleau, and nearly every Italian Prince took pride in the 
artistic productions of his court. The Electors of Saxony also 
maintained a considerable number of artists at their court, and 
one of them, the Elector August (1553-1586) used himself to take 
a hand with his craftsmen. He installed in his Dresden palace a 
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finely equipped workshop containing all kinds of tools, including 
a lathe, that were then in use. The equipment seems mostly to 
have been made in Niirnberg, but the implements were decorated 
with the most exquisite etched ornament by Dresden artists before 
being handed over to the court workshop. August was particularly 
interested in ivory turning and in the manufacture of mathematical 
instruments. His instructor in the art of ivory turning was a certain 
Georg Wecker, a Bavarian by birth. Amongst an important group of 
ivories recently given to the Victoria and Albert Museum by its distin- 
guished Maecenas, Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., is a turned covered 
cup which closely resembles the signed work of Wecker, in particular 
as regards the cover with its series of hollow spheres, one carved 
inside the other. Of course, if one is of purist disposition, one 
can claim that ivory is not a suitable material in which to make a 
tall and slender drinking vessel, and that displays of technical 
virtuosity, such as turning a sphere of ivory within a number of 
larger hollow spheres, is a waste of time. If we accept the basic 
principles of contemporary taste, then there is little to be said for 
this group of Saxon ivories ; but if we endeavour to understand 
something of the outlook of the Renaissance art-lover, who did not 
make the contemporary distinction between true art and applied 
art, but had an immense admiration for triumphs of craftsmanship, 
we can better evaluate these attractive things. The confidence of 
Renaissance man in the supreme capacity of the human being to 
master all technical problems is well demonstrated in these ivories. 
The most attractive of the turned cups are the later examples 
produced by means of an eccentric chuck, with riotously moving 
outlines, recalling designs of mature Baroque art. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum used before the war to display one of these 
which was dated 1681. It was most probably one of the later 
productions of the same Saxon workshop. Turned ivory did not 
attract such enthusiasm outside the Saxon court, and the largest 
of all the European ivory collections, that of the Bavarian court, 
now preserved in the Bayrisches Nationalmuseum, did not possess 
a single vessel of this type. The museum authorities have with 
extreme caution dated the Wecker cup as XVIIth century, but there 
is no reason to put it any later than the numerous similar Dresden 
pieces made during the last decades of the XVIth and early years 
of the XVIIth century. There seems to be a natural opposition 
between museum officials, who for safety’s sake extend the bounds 
of their dating as far as possible, and collectors who, out of en- 
thusiasm, can rarely resist deducting a few decades or so from the 
probable date of their possessions ; one’s sympathies are all with 
the latter group. 

It is not impossible that the Elector August’s finely etched tools 
may eventually come on the market ; for the general consensus of 
opinion among people who ought to know, is that there is very 
little left in Dresden of the treasures which originally filled it. 
A great many objects were sold from the Dresden collections after 
the first world war, when the former Saxon royal family disposed 
of the small share they were allowed to retain. Subsequently, the 
authorities of the Historisches Museum held a series of sales of 
duplicates to help finance the re-organisation of the main body of 
the collection as a museum. If, therefore, the Russians should 
begin to dispose of some of their Dresden loot, it would not be 
easy at first to determine whether the objects in question came from 
Moscow or were the produce of the post-1918 sales, unless, of course, 
the sales were made openly without any concealment of the source. 

If one does happen to be fond of German etched steel-work of 
the late XVIth or early XVIIth century, it is not impossible to find 
examples in London now, without having to wait for the disgorge- 
ment of the Saxon treasures, and in fact attractive examples in the 
form of jewel boxes have been seen recently in dealers’ galleries. 
These jewel boxes are of rectangular form, constructed of plates 
of iron, and secured by an elaborate lock of iron, which constitutes 
one of their most attractive features. The whole of the outside 
surface is etched with panels with figures surrounded by borders 
of mauresques. The figures are often in contemporary costume, 
though frequent use was made of contemporary engravings of 
classical gods or of virtues as decorative subjects. From the point 
of view of the security offered by the lock they would still serve 
their original purpose quite effectively ; originally, however, they 
were fastened down to the piece of furniture on which they stood 
by screws, and that is not likely to appeal to every owner of fine 
furniture. Popularly, they are often known as Michael Mann boxes, 
because some of the miniature boxes of similar type and construction 
are signed with hisname. The Mann boxes are of distinctly XVIIth 
century date, but the presence of the signature is not a guarantee ; 
it is believed that in the past the signature has been added to 
unsigned pieces. 

M.A.Q. 
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Oil on panel 8 ins. by ro ins. 





Reproduced from the original in a Private Collection. 


STUDIES OF FRUIT BY COURBET 


of his powerful landscapes, large in size and treatment, or 

some of his romantic portraits, full of character and distinction. 
In these great works one feels the prowess of the achieved painter, 
who used to exclaim that he had ‘‘no masters,” that he was “‘a pupil 
of Nature,” ‘‘a king of colour’! A rebel! he certainly was. He 
even enjoyed the Communist rising in Paris and helped to bring 
down the obelisk in the Place Vendéme. But, like all great painters, 
he began by careful, meticulous work. In his first huge canvas, 
“The Interment at Ornans,’”’ when at the age of twenty-one, he 
placed on his stage forty of the inhabitants of his native village, 
each head is drawn with careful detail and the peasants of to-day 
can clearly distinguish the features of their ancestors. 

Like that of many other great masters, Courbet’s work was 
neglected in his life-time. It was considered too strong and virile 
and lacked the musical touch of the more gentle Corot. In his 
later years he had perforce to turn to smaller canvases or panels, 
which could be painted in his home. Many of these were of flowers 
or fruit. He seemed to have a predilection for apples and 
pears. In the Ryks Museum, at Amsterdam, one finds a canvas 
entitled “Apples” (23} by 19} ins.). It has a dark landscape for 


Y 10 think of Courbet’s work is to see vividly before one some 
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background and is signed on the left corner, “G. Courbet.” 

Three even smaller studies of these favoured fruits come from 
the giant hand. Two measure exactly 5} by 8} ins. 

The first belonged to the collection of Mr. John Forbes White, 
LL.D., of Aberdeen. In 1874 Mr. White brought from Paris, 
Corot’s acknowledged masterpiece, the “Souvenir d’Italie,” now 
one of the glories of the Glasgow Corporation Gallery. Along 
with it came a little picture of apples by Courbet. Three small 
apples are posed on a cream-coloured plate with a blue rim, and 
form a base for the fourth one. When the Corot was being 
admired, the owner often turned to the minute Courbet to point 
out the supreme beauty of its texture. In those days both French 
masters were unknown to the public in these Northern climes, and 
a rival young collector, after gazing at the bold Corot signature, 
said in icy tones, “GROTE! who is GROTE?” Mr. White’s 
picture was sold at Dowell’s Rooms, in February, 1906, and so 
far the buyer has not been traced, as all Dowell’s papers were given 
up for salvage in the war. In the sale catalogue it appears: “No. 55, 
Gustave Courbet ‘Apples’ (oil on panel 54 by 84 ins.).”’ 

The second consists of three large pears (oil on panel 8 by roins.). 
They lie on the same cream-coloured plate and the blue rim is 
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discernible. It belongs to a private 
collector, who has kindly allowed 
it to be reproduced in colour. 

In the third picture (oil on panel 
5% by 84 ins.) there is a combination 
of apples and pears. In front of a 
large green apple are two pears, 
which are brown, with a slight tint 
of red showing through. The fruit, 
with seven leaves, lie on a light- 
coloured table or shelf, of which 
only a part is seen against a dark 
background. It is signed on the 
left “G. Courbet.”’ Itwas bequeathed 
by Mr. William McInnes to the 
Glasgow Corporation Gallery in 
1944 (Fig. I). 

In the famous Collection of Sir 
William Burrell are two fine 
examples of the fruit studies. The 
first canvas shows two plates, one 
laden with an apple, a pear and a 
quince, while two smaller pears 
carry out the rhythmical com- 
position on the further plate. It 
is signed ““G. Courbet”’ on the left, 
and on the right “St. Pelagie,” the 





Fig. I (above). Oil on 
panel 5{ ins. x 84 ins. 
Glasgow Art Galleries. 


Fig. II (centre). Oilon 

canvas 7 ins. x 14} ins. 

Glasgow Art Galleries. 
Burrell Collection. 


Fig. III (below). “Les 
Grenades.” Oil on 
panel 10} ins. x 14 ins. 
Glasgow Art Galleries. 
Burrell Collection. 





name of the place at which it was painted (Fig. II). 
In the other study another variety of fruit 
appearsin the pomegranate. Theopen pomegranate 
in the foreground must have given the painter 
great joy from its rich ruby colouring ; a lemon 
lies on the extreme left, while other shades blend 
in the varied groups behind. They lie on a white 
cloth. This panel, 10} by 14 ins., is signed as 
usual on the left ““G. Courbet” (Fig. III). 
The three Glasgow paintings are most satisfy- 
ing works. Firm drawing with the brush indicates 
the painter’s great knowledge of botanical 
structure, and the colours, rich and luscious, 
against sympathetic backgrounds, convey a true 
sense of the taste and fresh smell of rich fruit. 
Finally, from all these studies Courbet has 
left a masterpiece of great beauty and perfection. 
He has tossed the pyramid of richly coloured 
apples and pears and quinces on a white table- 
cloth. Each fruit jostles against its neighbour, 
which gives splendid effects of light and shade. 
The intensity of their colouring is accentuated 
by the black line which encircles many of them. 
It was Tintoretto who said that black and white 
were masters. They can influence the colours 
they surround, not only by isolating colour areas 
but by intensifying the colours. Courbet’s col- a 
our scheme is here magnificently carried out. Ct erences iid Sis SR ie or inna + nn ania 
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STUDIES OF FRUIT BY COURBET 


The curtain on the left is of dark green, 
the flower pot of cold stone shade, 
the flowers, white primulas with yellow 
hearts. The cool colours are echoed in 
the mantelpiece, while the warmer tones 
of the curtain, and fruit with their dark 
leaves, reappear in the red cloak thrown 
over a chair and by a dark woodland 
landscape on the wall. The canvas 
measures 23 by 28 ins. (Fig. IV). It is 
signed on the right “‘G. Courbet, St. 
Pelagie, 1871."" The owner has kindly 
allowed it to be reproduced. 

Courbet, called in these last touching 
days the “gentle giant,”’ died in 1877. 
Time, as ever, brings its revenges and 
the once neglected master is now 
considered perhaps the most out- 
standing painter of his generation. 
And it may not be fanciful to suggest 
that even these loving studies of fruit 
done in failing health in the last years 
of his life may have influenced a later 
spring-tide of painters. Cézanne did 
many studies of apples, and fifty 
years after Courbet’s fruits had been 
garnered for all time, Matisse signed 
and dated a little “still-life.” It 
consisted of four apples on a 
cream-coloured plate touched with 
blue ! 

INA M. HARROWER. 


Fig. IV. Oil on canvas 23 x 28 ins. 


THE CENTENARY EXHIBITION 
OF THE WORK OF GAUGUIN 


HE centenary exhibition of the work of Gauguin, now being 

held at the Orangerie Museum, in Paris, is one of the most 

important manifestations of its kind that have ever been 
organised by the French authorities. There are no less than sixty- 
one paintings on view ; as well as seventeen drawings, water-colours 
and pastels; six wood carvings, four pieces of pottery, eleven 
engravings, and numerous documents and letters. The paintings 
have been brought together from museums and private collections 
all over the world. 

It is feared that rarely will it be possible, in the future, to 
organise such complete retrospective exhibitions for the cost is 
enormous. Apart from the expense involved in bringing together 
these works of art from as far west as Kansas City, as far east as 
Prague, as far north as Oslo, there is the question of insurance. 
Monsieur Huyghe, Curator of the section of paintings at the Louvre, 
told me that Gauguin’s celebrated composition ‘“‘D’ot: venons-nous, 
Que sommes-nous, Ou: allons-nous ?”” had to be separately insured 
for the sum of thirty million francs ! 

A great number of people are, of course, visiting the exhibition 
daily, and will continue to do so until it closes in November. Many 
of them, till now, have known little of the true genius of Gauguin. 
Writing to his friend Schuffenecker, in 1888, Gauguin said, ‘‘what 
does it matter if I separate myself from the others ; for many I shall 
be an enigma, for a few I shall be a poet, and sooner or later ‘the 
truth will out’.”” Gauguin’s remark serves as an introduction to 
the foreword of the catalogue of the exhibition which has been 
admirably composed by Monsieur Huyghe. 

As Monsieur Huyghe rightly points out, it is difficult to say 
whether Gauguin was as great an artist as his contemporaries, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, and Toulouse-Lautrec. Yet there 
is no doubt that he, more than “‘the others,’’ was directly responsible 
for creating a new form of painting which did influence his followers 
and which still influences many artists to-day. For Gauguin 
marked the stage when Realism in painting came to an end. Even 
the Impressionists painted pictures which were, in fact, little else 
than a more audacious form of reproducing nature as she “‘really’”’ 
is. Gauguin said of the Impressionists: ‘‘they cast around using the 
eye, and not the inner mystery of the mind.” 

In his study of ‘French Painting,’’ Wilenski has stated, truly 





Signed on right “G. Courbet,’”’ St. Pelagie, 1871. 


enough, that ‘‘on the material side, both Van Gogh and Gauguin 
asked of life nothing but the most meagre necessities ; and even 
these they were never able to earn by their work. . They both 
converted the vocational concept of the artist to a standard of 
fanaticism that society has no right to demand or even, perhaps, 
tolerate ; because the activity called art, as pursued by these men, 
was not only a vocation but also a prolonged, spectacular and 
agonising form of suicide. . . .” 

Gauguin himself discovered this too late. ‘Suffering stimulates 
genius. But there must not be too much of it otherwise it will 
kill you,” he said. And, in a letter to his wife, he wrote: ‘“‘the 
conditions in which I am working are most unfavourable. One 
has to be a colossus to do what I am doing under the present 
conditions.” 

The story of Gauguin’s life is too well known for it to be 
necessary to retrace the stages of his valiant struggle against over- 
whelming odds and to seek inspiration with “‘the inner mystery 
of his mind.”” The very complete retrospective exhibition at the 
Orangerie Museum reveals this clearly enough. The earliest 
painting on view is dated 1875 and is a winter scene of the Pont 
d’Iena on the River Seine at Paris. This was a favourite subject 
of the Impressionists and Gauguin’s canvas has been inspired by 
the work of Pissarro. 

It was eleven years later that Gauguin finally decided to give 
up a comfortable living, his wife and family, and devote himself 
to painting. In 1886 he went to Pont-Aven, in Brittany, from 
where he wrote that “when I walk with my wooden clogs on this 
granite ground I hear the dull, muffled, powerful sound that I seek 
to express in painting.’ There are no examples in the present 
exhibition of this first Brittany period but there are several fine 
compositions of the second Brittany period (which convey what 
Gauguin implied by this statement), among which “Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel” (from the National Gallery of Scotland), and the 
Self-Portrait which Gauguin painted for Van Gogh (from the Van 
Gogh Collection, at Laren). 

After his return from Martinique, in 1887, and prior to his 
second visit to Brittany, he moved from place to place in France, 
meeting and discussing with fellow artists, and painting more and 

more feverishly in an attempt to find the formula for that dull, 
muffled, powerful sound that he wished to express. After staying 
two months with Van Gogh, at Arles, he returned to Paris in 
December, 1888, where he lived with his friend Schuffenecker whom 
he painted with his family. In April, the following year, he paid 
his third visit to Pont-Aven and Le Pouldu. Here he remained 
for a period of nineteen months during which time he executed 
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his finest work (apart from his later scenes of Tahiti). Outstanding 
at the Orangerie Museum are the celebrated “‘Yellow Christ’ (from 
the Albright Museum, Buffalo), ““The Calvary” (from the Royal 
Beaux-Arts Museums, Bruxelles), and ‘Good-day, Monsieur 
Gauguin” (from the Museum of Modern Art, Prague). This latter 
composition is, of course, a skit on Courbet’s famous picture. 

During his first visit to Tahiti, Gauguin fully explored Delacroix’ 
thesis on the music of colour. Writing to de Monfreid he declared 

“there is in painting more to be sought by suggestion than by 
inspiration, as with music, for example.”” A study of the regular 
correspondence that Gauguin maintained with his friends in France 
reveals much of the ideas and origin of his works. On several 
occasions he repeats how he does not set out to create a work of 
art that has “germinated in his intellect” but rather how he attempts 
to seek a profound understanding deep down in himself. Thus, 
he does not concentrate before putting brush to canvas, he ruminates. 
“Poetry emerges by itself,”’ he wrote, “‘and it suffices to abandon 
oneself to a dream state while painting in order to be able to express 
it.” At this stage, a subconscious contact is established during 
which a wealth of the “inner mystery of the mind” expresses itself 
on canvas. 

The most perfect example of this dream-inspiration is his crown- 
ing masterpiece ‘‘D’ou: venons-nous, Que sommes-nous, Ow allons- 
nous ?’’, executed in 1897 during his final stay in Tahiti. This is 
the prized possession of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It was 
painted in a moment of torment when Gauguin had made up his 
mind to commit suicide. Writing to his friend de Monfreid, 
Gauguin stated ‘ . my mind was made up for the month of 
December. But, before dying, I wished to paint a large canvas 
that I had conceived and, throughout the month, I worked, day 
and night, in a state of terrible fever. It is done without the use 
of models, with the direct use of the brush, on a piece of canvas 
full of knots and wrinkles giving it a very worn appearance. They 
will probably say that it is unfinished, an abandoned project. One 
cannot really be a judge of oneself, yet I believe that this composition 
not only excels anything I have ever done but that I will never 
do a better or similar painting. Before dying I put into it all my 
energy, such a painful passion in terrible circumstances, and a 
vision so clear, without rectifications, that hate disappeared and 
life loomed up again. 

There are several magnificent examples of the first Tahiti period 
(June, 1891—July, 1893), in the present exhibition which deserve 
mention for most of them come from foreign collections. There 
is, for example, the superb painting entitled “Ia Orana Maria’ 
(from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, New York). 
It is not surprising that Gauguin himself cared for this beautifully 
balanced composition with its spontaneous mysticism, magnificent 
draughtsmanship and subtle colour harmony. ‘Le Repas” (from 
a private collection in Paris), in which three Tahitian children are 
seated at table, is a delightful, tranquil composition painted when 
the artist was obviously in a less perturbed mood and still in good 
health. 

Gauguin’s admiration for oriental works of art is clearly expressed 
in his well-known composition, in the form of an Egyptian frieze, 
entitled ‘“‘Te Matete” (lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Bale). 

One of the finest landscapes Gauguin ever painted is his scene 
of “‘Tahiti’” (from a private collection in Paris). Referring to this 
painting in his book “‘Noa-Noa,” he noted that “‘wishing to convey 
the impression of a rambling, luxvriant nature, and a tropical 
scorching sun, I had to place my figures in a corresponding setting. 
This is really the life out-of-doors, yet intimate enough. In the 
thickets, by the shaded streams, these women whisper together in 
an immense palace decorated by nature herself, with all the riches 
that Tahiti holds secret. Hence all these fabulous colours, this 
fiery yet filtered, silent atmosphere. . . .” 

Space does not permit me in these columns to refer in detail 
to the remaining fifteen paintings (among the finest and best known 
of his compositions), and the other works of art which figure in 
this splendid exhibition, which Gauguin executed during the last 
eight years of his tragic, solitary life in Tahiti and the Marquesas 
Islands. Those who are familiar with the art of Gauguin must 
be acquainted with all of them. ALEXANDER WATT. 


s Ss s 





APOLLO ANNUAL, 1949. 21s. ($4). From Newsagents 
and Bookstalls or the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


33. A Tile at the Windmills 


HAT redoubtable champion of the living artist (and by 

“living” artist is meant himself and those artists whose work 

approximates to his own), Wyndham Lewis, has been tilting 
at the contemporary passion for what he calls ‘‘feeding art to the 
people” with the aid of an ever-expanding bureaucracy, more and 
more committees, and ever larger and wiser Councils. For every 
living artist, he asserts, who puts away his brushes in despair of 
earning a decent living, at least three officials are signed on to the 
national pay-roll. The vast Exhibitions attracting hundreds of 
thousands of visitors to see the Van Gogh pictures, the Viennese 
Treasures, the Munich, and all the rest, create a magnificent facade, 
says he, behind which art of our own time lies gasping out its breath 
in the absence of patronage. He dreams of a re-orientation of 
those crowds into the galleries of the dealers where they could see 
and discuss living art and (who knows?) even buy it. He hints 
that the sums spent on the bureaucrats and their impressive bureaus 
might also with advantage undergo re-orientation- back into the 
pockets of the aristocratic patron class, now almost defunct. 

It is an interesting theme, with enough truth in it to make this 
particular blast from the Wyndham Lewis trumpet a welcome 
fanfare. Whether art would be more healthy if the combined 
salaries and office expenses of the Arts Council and the British 
Council were redirected to the purchase of works by the modern 
school may be a matter of doubt. Equally one wonders whether 
the quarter of a million or so people who went to the Tate to see the 
Viennese Treasures would form excited queues in Bond Street and 
its environs. On these matters I am both more pessimistic and 
more optimistic than Mr. Lewis. I incline to think there is some- 
thing to be said for this expensive bringing of the water to the horse, 
and—with all the encouragement of the B.B.C., poster publicity, 
and the press—causing it to drink. 

Better that the public should look at Velasquez and Rubens 
than not look at pictures at all. At the time of the Van Gogh 
exhibition I heard people in the 88 ’bus ask the conductors to let 
them know when they got to the Tate Gallery, and was stopped 
in the street by others enquiring if I knew where the Tate Gallery 
was. Which indicates that something was stirring. Having once 
found the way they might conceivably go again one wet afternoon 
and be moved by some of the Recent Acquisitions or the contribu- 
tions of the Contemporary Art Society to a love of art in Wyndham 
Lewis’s own sense of the term. 

If I am nessimistic it is in face of a more recent experience 
when I paused before one West End Gallery window which 
happened to be displaying a picture of five kittens yawning. Their 
aesthetic pedigree was neither Rubens out of Velasquez nor Nash 
out of Wyndham Lewis. In fact you could have stroked them ; 
and the unending pageant of their adorers nearly did. I can 
safely say that I have never heard such a spate of adulation of a 
work of art, nor seen so many people spontaneously attracted by 
one. And I have a profound suspicion that were the arts section 
of the British Council and the whole Arts Council to close their 
well-upholstered bureaus to-morrow it would be those five kittens 
and their like which would frisk into the prevailing vacuum, and 
not by any means a renaissance of intelligent patrons jingling their 
guineas for Vorticist purchases. 

So one can only hope that even though we are cracking a nut 
with a steam-hammer, the nut will, in fact, be cracked and the 
kernel of nourishment of the arts be duly extracted. All this 
official patronage of art in an atmosphere of mayoral chains of 
office, and the grey-striped trousers of the corps diplomatique, may 
result in a subconscious feeling that art is “‘done,”’ is “the thing’’ ; 
until, as with the curious German belief that all Germans are 
somehow musical, we accept the idea that English people are 
artistic. 

By which time, Mr. Lewis will tell us de profundis all the artists 
will have died of starvation or moved over into commercial art. 
I would say that there will result that usual weeding out (the 
bureaucracies themselves will absorb a vast number and keep them 
playing with filing cabinets and telephones or running about the 
world in aeroplanes). But if there is one lesson to be learned from 
the whole history of art it is that the real artist thrives on neglect. 
I would be more alarmed about the situation if the machinery of 
state culture were concerning itself with the artist rather than the 
public. These latter it may at least woo from the kittens. 








ENGLISH PEWTER PORRINGERS-?Part tv 


BY RONALD F. 


Their evolution over three hundred years 


ROM 1675 onwards the ruling style of pewter porringer bowl 

was that with a narrow, vertical rim, or collar, and deeply 

booged sides to the body. There are at least eight major 
variations of this bowl-type, and they have been classified here 
under the main body-types VII and VIII, subdivided into minor 
groups (a), (b), (c) and (d). 

Type VII covers those with bossed centre’and flat “gutter” in 
base ; and type VIII those with flat (or nearly flat) bases. 

There are one or two exceptions wherein type VII can possibly 
be dated slightly earlier than 1675, and these will be pointed out 
as we proceed. 

Type Vila includes the miniature “‘booge porringers’’ of approx- 
imately 2} in. diameter across the bowl, and is one of the exceptions 
of date to which reference is made. 

It is difficult to suggest, with certainty, the precise usage to 
which so small a vessel was subjected, but it is thought that its 
function was most likely to have been that of a wine-taster. There 
is the possibility, however, that it was made solely asatoy. Pewter 
toys, in the form of small cups, plates, chalices and colanders, 
obviously of the XVIIth century, have been retrieved from excava- 
tions where building is in progress, and from the river bed, from 
time to time. Both the London and the Guildhall Museums have 
authenticated examples in their possession. 

The small porringer, illustrated at Fig. XVI, is only 2,4 in. 
in bowl diameter, and is shown, for comparison, alongside a straight- 
sided specimen of type IVb, which is, itself, only 33 in. in diameter 
across the bowl. Both the illustrated examples are from the Guild- 
hall Museum collection. 

This miniature booge porringer, which bears an ear of type 26, 
incorporates the very rare feature of a cast-in maker’s mark, con- 
sisting of the initial letters ‘“‘C.H.’’ on the underside of the ear, 
close to the “‘rat-tail,’’ or conical formation, which may be seen 
in the photograph at Fig. XVI or, perhaps more clearly, in the line 
drawing at Fig. XVII. 

It is with this type that the link between the “‘straight-sided” and 
the ‘“‘booged” porringers can be traced. The miniature porringer 
(of type VIIa) has the almost imperceptible booge which developed 
far more prominently in type VIIb and later. 

The example in the Guildhall Museum, to which reference is 
made above, has the narrow collar which is an outstanding feature 
of types VII and VIII, but the type is also known without this collar, 
but, nevertheless, with the “gutter” and bossed centre. The latter 
variation appears on a porringer with ear-type 25a, showing the 
dots, or “‘pearls,’”’ cast on the face, which also has the cast-in initials 
“C.R.”’ surmounted by a star; this cipher appears on the front 
surface. 

Whether the initials refer to “‘Carolus Rex,” 
the maker, is a matter for conjecture. 

The miniature in question is 2] in. in bowl diameter, and upon 
the boss, in raised cast decoration, is a finely executed Tudor-rose 
design. This decoration seems to clinch the question of usage of 


or to the name of 


the vessel as a wine-taster for, obviously (quite apart from the 
small size), the uneven surface occasioned by the design would not 
be suitable for the base of a vessel from which food—however 
thin—is required to be spooned. 

This piece is in a private collection. 


Fig. XVII 
(left). 
Showing 
back of ear 
(type 26) 
with cast-in 


“C.H.,” and 
conical 


piece, c. 1660. 





maker’s mark 


strengthening 
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Fig. XVI. (Top) Porringers of types IVb and VIIa, and 
(below) Showing base view of the same porringers. 


At the Guildhall Museum is another porringer of type VIIa, 
with bowl of 2% in. diameter, with collar as the first mentioned, 
but with an ear of type 25b; the ear having a flat-topped oval 
escutcheon on the front, in place of the initials which appear on 
the former piece. In all other respects, however, the ear is almost 
identical. 

The latter porringer bears a touch (unrecorded in Cotterell), 
containing the initials ‘‘E.W.’’ in a small, unbeaded circle, on the 
reverse of the ear. One wonders if there is any possible connection 
between this pewterer and the “E.W.” who struck his touch on 
Capt. Sutherland Graeme’s specimen (of type IVa). 

The date of these miniatures has been put, provisionally, as 
c. 1650-70. 





and boss in base 


ae the “gutter’’ 
of a porringer of type VII (standing), and a normal 
porringer of type VIIb. 


Fig. XVIII. 
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Fig. XIX. Avery rare type (bowl-type VIIb) with gadrooning 
and cast decoration, c. 1710. 


Type VIIb, shown in the illustrations at Figs. XVIII and XX(i), 
is the commonest of all porringer types, and examples similar to 
those in the former illustration may be found in the collections of 
most pewter connoisseurs. 

In size the bowl varies from about 4 in. to 6 in. in lip diameter : 
ears of types 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21a, 21c and 24 have been found 
upon it. The most common being ear-type 21a. 

The distinctive feature of all porringers coming within this group 
is the “gutter” which runs round the base, surrounding the raised 
boss, and forming a secure surface upon which the vessel may be 
stood upon the table. 

It was the general practice for these porringers to be hung face 
to the wall by a hole at the top of the ear and, consequently, it was 
the reverse of the ear that met the eye when the vessel was not in 
use. This fact seems to have been realised by some makers, who 
adopted the practice of reversing the ears, so that the better surface, 
with clearer and cleaner fret-cuts, would face outwards in the hanging 
position. Ear types 13 and 14 were more frequently treated in 
this way. 
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To “run on with pale’ was to solder the parts together with 
inferior (and more fusible) metal. 

The above extract from the Company records gives us an early 
instance of the use of the term “‘booge porringer”’ besides furnishing 
an interesting sidelight on the subject in general. 

Capt. Sutherland Graeme has in his collection a porringer, 
actually made by this pewterer (type VIIb, with ear of type 21a), 
with the ear “‘run on with pale,’’ and it can be safely cited as an 
early instance of the use of both body and ear types, besides being 
a concrete example of one of the misdemeanours of an otherwise 
reputable pewterer. 

For those who wish to appreciate the fine differences and 
variations of the succeeding types it will be necessary to study the 
sectional drawings which accompany Part II, for the general outlines 
of all curved booge porringers may appear somewhat similar at a 
casual glance. 

Before proceeding to consider variant types particular attention 
is drawn to the porringer (of type VIIb) shown at Fig. XIX. The 
diagonal fluting, or “‘gadrooning,’’ cast round the body is a rare 
feature, found occasionally on pewter loving cups, posset pots and 
tankards of the Queen Anne period, but most unusual on a pewter 
porringer. 

The specimen illustrated is from the Yeates collection, and 
passed, upon his death, to the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
whose possession it now remains. 

The bowl is 5} in. in diameter, and it is adorned with an ear 
of type 13 (reversed). The touch of John Quick (Cott., No. 3807) 
appears on the underside of the ear. John Quick struck this touch 
on the London touch-plate (No. 591) on the 17th November, 1701. 

Another type of “‘bossed,’”’ single-eared booge porringer, from 
the writer’s collection, is that shown in the illustration at Fig. XX, 
in company with a normal specimen of type VIIb. 

The wide lip-rim, which is its distinctive feature, may be seen 
to advantage in comparison with its fellow. 

The ear on this specimen is of type 21b, and upon the underside 





Fig. XX. Side view of (i) porringer 


Type VIIb can be said to have reigned for over 100 years, for 
the earliest known example of the type is c. 1670, and the same 
pattern was still being produced by Bristol makers up to at least 
1780, although at that time mainly for export to the United States. 

Whilst dealing with this type it may be as well to digress for a 
moment to consider how the ears were normally fixed to the body. 

Mr. Ralph Englefield, the last remaining working freeman of 
the London Pewterers’ Company, whose firm, Messrs. Englefields 
(London) Ltd., are the successors to a sequence of pewter businesses 
from c. 1700, has confirmed that porringer ears are, even to-day, 
“‘burned-on,”’ i.e., the handle mould being held flush against the 
outer side of the bowl, and the molten metal poured into it whilst 
in that position, fusing into a perfect joint. 

Abundant evidence of this method of fixing can be seen inside 
the bowls of most pewter porringers when examined closely. 

The roughened surface on the inside of the bowl, at the juncture 
point, was caused by the pressure of the wet “‘stopping rag’’ held 
here to prevent the melting away of the metal from the body. 

It was, in fact, an edict of the Company that porringer ears 
should be so fixed, ‘and there is a case on record of one John Pettiver 
(Cott., No. 3639), who, on 22nd October, 1681, was summoned 
before the Court of the Pewterers’ Company “‘for having the ears 
of his booge porringers run on with pale.”” He promised to burn 
the ears on in future. 


of type VIIb and (ii) of type VIIc. 


has been struck the large touch of Henry Hammerton (Cott., No. 
2105), who obtained his freedom in 1706, and died in 1741. 

This piece is probably c. 1720. 

Another specimen of the same type is in the collection of Mr. 
C. C. Minchin, of Reading ; the ear on the latter vessel, however, 
is of type 14. The maker of Mr. Minchin’s porringer is also Henry 
Hammerton, but it bears, instead, his small touch as appearing on 
the touch-plate, No. 642. 

Type VIId, of which no photograph is available, is unlike any 
other type of English porringer, and as only two specimens are 
known to the writer it is difficult to come to any definite conclusions 
in relation to it. The reader should be able to obtain a mental 
picture of the type from the sectional drawings in Part II. 

For some time the only specimen known to the writer was in 
the London Museum. It bears the touch of its makers—Ash 
and Hutton, of Bristol—stamped on the underside of the ear, 
and thus it is possible to say that it was made around the year 
1775, at which date this partnership was known to have been 
operating. It is also known that they exported pewterware to 
America at a time when the usage of the metal was fast on the 
decline in this country. The incurved effect and absence of the 
pronounced collar at the rim are decidedly un-English : furthermore 
the poor quality and the thin section of the metal which go to the 
making of the London Museum specimen are unlikely to have been 
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ENGLISH PEWTER PORRINGERS 





Fig. XXI. Flat-based porringer, type 
VIIIa, with ear of type 23, c. 1690. 


tolerated by the home market, which had come to expect much better 
workmanship. 

The ear with which it is adorned is of type 14; this, too, is of 
such thin section that it is unlikely to have lasted for any great 
length of time with normal usage. 

From these deductions it seemed evident that this was a definite 
export type of the late XVIIIth century. This conclusion was 
upset recently, however, when, at the Salisbury, South Wilts. and 
Blackmore Museum, at Salisbury, a further specimen of the type 
was found. The latter specimen is, however, of good quality 
metal and workmanship, well up to the best English tradition and, 
furthermore, it bears a touch which, although unrecorded, is fairly 
certainly an alternative mark of the maker whose larger touch is 
shown by Cotterell under the No. 5871 in his “Old Pewter, its 
Makers and Marks.”” This is a small beaded circle containing a 
double-headed spread eagle, flanked on either side by the initials 
“W.P.”. Cotterell ascribes a date c. 1700-1740 to this pewterer, 





Fig. XXIII. Back view, showing maker’s 
mark, of a porringer of type VIIIc. 


Fig. XXIV. Full view of bowl-type VIIId, with 
ear of type 21c. 


Fig. XXII. Two porringers, type VIIIb. 


but does not suggest his provenance ; in his “Bristol and West 
Country Pewterers,” published in 1918, however, he remarks on 
the frequency of certain devices appearing in West Country touches, 
as follows :— 

“In considering those marks which are here illustrated, certain 
conclusions will force themselves upon the minds of all but the 
casual observer. 

“First is the prevalence of certain devices in the makers’ chief 
touches. I refer especially to the Fleur-de-lys, the Spread Eagle, 
and the Agnus Dei. So much is this the case that one is tempted, 
in the case of an unknown mark, to hazard the opinion that pieces 
whereon they occur are of West Country origin. . . 

Thus, failing the discovery of any further examples with known 
marks, it seems safe to attribute the type to Bristol or the vicinity. 

The Salisbury Museum specimen is 53 in. diam. in the bowl, and 
it displays an ear of type 14 (Crescents and Crosses), with the usual 
“Vv” bracket commonly found on “‘booge porringers.” 

Type VIIIa is known in only 
one porringer in the possession 
of Mr. C. A. Peal, of Norwich 
(see Fig. XXI). This is a really 
practical shape, having the body 
strengthened by gradual thick- 
ening of the metal towards the 
base rim, where it is most 
likely to receive the greatest 
wear. This piece bears the far 
from common ear of type 23. 

This ear also appears on two 
porringers (of body-type VIIIb) 
in the collection of Mr. F. 
Yaeger, of Wimbledon. 

Both of Mr. Yaeger’s por- 
ringers are shown in Fig. XXII, 
each in a different position, so 
that all features of the type may 
be seen. The standing piece 
shows the details of the ear 
design, and the inverted speci- 
men displays the flat base with 
flange and—most important— 
the transitional type of ear 
fixture, which is a feature of 
both these and Mr. Peal’s 
specimen, above. 

The main differences between 
the two types being, in type 
VIIla, the metal of the booge 
projects below the level of the flat 
base, forming a thickened ridge 
upon which the vessel may stand, 
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Fig. XXV. Side view of porringer in Fig. XXIV. 


and, in type VIIIb, the thickened section of metal is taken up 
inside the bow! ; the base thus forming a slight depression which 
can be seen only from the inside. Both types have an additional 
ring of metal at the base to form a foot. 

As indicated previously, the thickening of the metal of the ear, 
where it meets the body, may be taken, generally, as an indication 
of manufacture before 1675, and certainly not later than 1690 in 
isolated cases. The ears on both types VIIIa and VIIIb thicken 
up at the fixture point but, in addition, show the beginning of the 
development of the “V” shaped tongue which is practically a 
standard feature of later types. 

One may date both these types, with safety, at not later than 
1690-1695. 

Figure XXIII shows the back view of another unusual flat-based 
porringer (type VIIIc), from the collection of Mr. C. C. Minchin. 
This piece is very similar to types VIIIa and VIIIb so far as the 
thickening of the booge section is concerned, but the main difference 
may be seen when comparing the drawings of both types. The 
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Fig. XXVI. Sectional drawing of double-eared porringer of 
type [X, with hollow base rim. 





underside of the base, which will be seen from the photograph, is 
quite flat, and the thickening of metal where the booge finishes is 
apparent only from the inside, and it has no ring of metal for a foot, 
as have the previous specimens. 

The ear is a variation of type 21a, and as may be seen carries the 
unrecorded touch of “T.B.,” an unknown pewterer. 

The probable date of this piece is c. 1700. 

Type VIIId is another variation of the flat-bottomed types, 
with a raised flange at the base, and it varies from its fellows in the 
shape of the booge, and again in that the base, instead of being 
quite flat, is very slightly convex in formation. 

The illustrations of this type (Figs. XXIV and XXV) show a 
specimen at the National Museum of Science and Art, in Dublin. 

Four examples of the type are known to the writer ; that already 
mentioned in Dublin, another at the London Museum, another in 
the collection of Mr. E. Richmond Paton, of Kilmarnock, and the 
last in the author’s possession. On none of them is there any trace 
of a touch mark, but all bear the ear of type 21c. The period of 
this type is probably c. 1690-1710. 

The foregoing notes have dealt with practically all variations 
of porringer body styles ; there are, however, two further examples 
to which the reader’s attention is directed, but which do not seem 
to fit into any of the preceding groups. 

The sectional drawing at Fig. XXVI shows a porringer of body 
not unlike those of types IV and V, but with a large hollow foot 
which raises the bowl about a half-inch from the table level. 

This foot is an addition to the original casting, and the piece 
as it now stands may well have been an experimental example and 
not representative of a definite type. For convenience of listing 
it has been classified as body type IX. 

Two ears of type 7 are fixed at opposite points, the method of 


Fig. XXVII. A “puzzle piece,” 34 in. diameter. 


attachment being identical with that adopted on all separately cast 
ears prior to 1670. 

This unusual example was originally in the collection of the late 
A. B. Yeates, and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Its diameter across the bowl is 6} in. and it is 2% in. in depth 
(including the hollow foot). 

There are signs of a maker’s touch upon the underside of the 
base, but little can be elucidated from it. Without marked or dated 
specimens of similar formation for comparison it is impossible to 
assign to it a date, with any certainty, but in the writer’s opinion 
it is not earlier than 1650 and not later than 1675. The fretted 
design of the ears (type 7) may be compared with those shown as 
ear-types 11 and 12, which were almost certainly in use about the 
middle or third quarter of the XVIIth century. 

Lastly, a definite “‘puzzle piece” is shown in the photograph 
at Fig. XXVII. This has been brought within the confines of this 
article on porringers solely because the writer is unable to assign 
to it any other function. It is slightly flattish in formation ; cast 
in two sections, joined in the centre. 

At both top and bottom is a shallow raised ridge ; that at the 
base serving the purpose of a foot, and that at the top a rim round 
the circular opening. It is 2} in. high by 34 in. diameter; the 
opening being only 2 in. across. 

The ear (type 27), set at an angle of 40 degrees to the body, 
has the thickened wedge-formation at the juncture point; it also 
has all signs of having been “‘burned-on” in the manner described 
earlier. Compare this ear with type 5. 

This unusual piece was originally acquired by the late Chas. 
G. J. Port from excavations on the site of the old Newgate Market 
in London. Mr. Port illustrated and described the vessel in an 
article entitled “‘Some unusual Pieces of Pewter, Part I,” in the 
Connoisseur for April, 1917, and asked for suggestions as to its 
possible usage: no useful information was forthcoming, however, 
and it is doubtful if he ever satisfied himself on the point. There 
is no doubt in the mind of the writer that it is a porringer, and 
that it is English of the mid-XVIIth century. 

It is now in the possession of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

With the “‘booge porringers” of types VII and VIII the story of 
English pewter porringers has now been brought up to the third 
quarter of the XVIIIth century, by which time their use in this 
country seems to have been discontinued. 

There is yet another class of porringer which cannot be ignored, 
however, in any treatise which aspires to completeness. 

Reference is made to the pewter commemorative porringers of 
the years between the beginning of the reigns of William III and 
Mary, and the end of that of Queen Anne. These porringers form 
a distinct class of their own, but, so that the present writings shall 
not reach unmanageable proportions, will be made the subject of 
a separate article. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to pass grateful acknowledg- 
ments and thanks to the authorities of the museums mentioned, 
and to many private collectors, for their ready and willing assistance 
in supplying details or photographs of their pieces, and to the Editor 
of APOLLO for sparing so much space for this series. To those 
whose treasures have not received special mention I crave their 
indulgence. 


BOOK RECEIVED 


The Sonnets of William Shakespeare. Preface by Sean 
Jennett. Twenty-eight drawings by Gregorio Prieto. Limited 
edition of 500 copies. Grey Walls Press. 
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GEORGIAN FOUR-POST BEDS 
BY JOHN ELTON 


WRITER, speaking in 1878 of the great improvement in bedrooms 
and boudoirs during the last half-century, tells us that the ‘“‘awful 
four-posters surmounted by huge wooden knobs or plumes of 

feathers” had by that date completely disappeared. Fortunately, she 
was mistaken, and survivors are still to be seen and admired as a centre 
of interest in many great (and some modest) houses. The typical four- 
post bed of the early and middle Georgian period was hung with curtains 
and surmounted by a tester, which together provided a comfortable 
enclosed space, “‘a room within a room.’”’ In some houses the bed was 
set in an alcove, a situation which was described in an American journal 
in 1734 as “both warm and handsome.” 

The popularity of mahogany, which dates from the second quarter 
of the XVIIIth century, affected the treatment of beds, and resulted in 
the exposure of the front posts, and the carving and fretting of the 
cornice. Though usually described as “‘four-post’”’ beds, attention was 
only concentrated on the front (or foot) posts; the head posts were 
plain and hidden by curtains. The side and end beams were tenoned 
into the posts and further secured by coach-screws. The height of the 
bedposts was determined by that of the room they were destined for. 
In the early Georgian period the front posts terminate in short cabriole 
legs, with claw and ball and lion-pawed feet similar to, but more massive 
than, those for chairs (Fig. I). In this section of a front post, the fluted 
shaft finishes in a vase-shaped member carved with acanthus, below this 
the massive leg, which is hipped on toa block, finishes in claw and ball 
feet. After the middle of the XVIIIth century, these animal terminations 
were replaced by a base or pedestal. The cornice of carved and some- 
times gilt or painted wood matched the window cornices of the bedroom, 
and was fixed to a tacking board, to which the upper valance which 

hid the necking was attached. 





Fig. II. Bed with carved front posts and cornice, 


The cornices of this period and those €- 1753: 

illustrated in the Director (1754) are usually of ; ‘ 

undulating form, and sail over the bed at the important four-post beds, lighter and smaller structures were 
angles. Very few of the elaborately festooned made for modest rooms, such as field and tent-beds. In the 
curtains have survived. These were sometimes field bed, light bars joined the top of the posts, forming a 
made to run on a rod and sometimes to draw sort of dome for the curtains (Fig. III). In the small bed, 
up in symmetrical folds and festoons by a hung with printed cotton, the arched tester (which is of 
system of cords and pulleys. The bed (Fig. II) simple form) is surmounted by small vase-finials. The 
shows the carved and fretted cornice, the reeded plinths of the front posts are high, and finish in a 


slender bedposts finishing in a carved pedestal,  SPade form. 


in fashion about the middle years of the century. 
The damask hangings are modern, and the mattress is 
made too high for the period. 

Four-post beds conformed to the classic change under 
Robert Adam during the early part of George III’s reign ; 
and the cornice was chiefly affected. Several designs are 
given in the Guide (1788) for complete beds, cornices, 
and bedposts. In some of these plates one post only is 
shown, the other being hidden by the draped curtains, 
which were hung in festoons worked by a system of 
pulleys. The lighter materials used for hangings at this 
period, such as chintzes, printed cottons and light silks, 
were gathered full in the upper and lower valances. The 
“valance to elegant beds (according to the Guide) should 
always be gathered full, which is called a Petticoat 
valance.”” And we are told that bed hangings “‘may be 
executed in almost every stuff the loom produces.”” The 
cornices were either of carved mahogany or light wood 
gilt or painted; and during the period between about 
1790-1800, painted decoration is also found on the 
framework of the bed. The designs in the Guide are 
described as “‘the Venetian or Waggon-top,” “the Dome 
top’’ and “‘the square Dome top’”’ beds, and field beds. 

Designs for “‘bed pillars” are also given in Sheraton’s 
Drawing Book (1791-4). Of four designs two are painted, 
three carved mahogany, and two “finished in white and 
gold.”” According to Sheraton’s notes, the framework 
was sometimes painted to match the bedroom furniture, 
but when the hangings were of silk, “‘white and gold, 
and the ornaments carved” was preferred. Beds at this 
period stood high above the floor, and bed steps were 





=" considered a necessary accompaniment. 
: During the Regency period post-less beds were 
Fig. I. Lower sec- designed, with low head boards and footboards in imita- ; : 
tion of a bedpost, tion of French originals, and as an attempt at simpli- Fig. III. Bed with arched tester hung with 
c. 1740. fication to meet the increased cost of living. Besides printed cotton. Early XIXth century. 
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EXHIBITION 


English clock-making. The earliest is a small lantern clock 

of the mid-XVIIth century by Joseph Knibb and the latest 
a long-case Regulator clock of the mid-XIXth by a local maker, 
William Potts of Leeds. Pieces by Fromanteel, Tompion, Quare 
and Knibb display the English clock-maker’s craft at its best. 
Though some chamber clocks were made in England during the 
XVIth century no examples were available for this exhibition and 
this gap has been filled by including some early XVIth and XVIIth 
century German and French table clocks—one of the latter, of 
about 1600, being of the early spring-driven type with fusee and 


A N exhibition at Temple Newsam covers a wide period of 





Bracket clock in ebony-veneered case with early form of pull 
repeating, circa 1685, by Thomas Tompion. 


From Mr. C. E. Thornton. 


balance control and a circular body with a pierced dome to allow 
the sound of the bellstobe heard. Thestrike and alarum mechanism 
is discharged under the dial which is on top of the dome. 

Two long-case clocks by Ahasuerus Fromanteel of London, 
each of about 1660, are of especial interest. One is considered to 
be the first long-case clock made. It has a case of oak veneered 
with ebony, and a hood of simple classic design. The short bob 
pendulum of Christian Huygens, the Dutch astronomer and 
mathematician, is fitted to this clock. The second Fromanteel 
clock, also fitted with the short bob pendulum, is made to go for 
ninety days. The hood is surmounted by a broken pediment and 
the clock is unusual in that the main body has to be pulled forward 
before the clock can be wound. 

The short bob pendulum was brought to this country by John 
Fromanteel, a younger member of the family, who is recorded at 
“Ye Mermaid in Lothbury” and was apprenticed to Thomas 


OF ENGLISH CLOCKS, 
AT TEMPLE NEWSAM HOUSE, 


1600—1850 


LEEDS BY JOHN BORDEWICH 


Loomes in 1663. He had learnt of this pendulum whilst serving 
with Salomon Coster, a master clock-maker of The Hague, to 
whom Huygens had assigned his interest in 1657. 

A bracket clock by John Fromanteel of late XVIIth century 
date comprises two interesting inventions by Dr. Robert Hooke : 
the early form of anchor escapement with short bob pendulum 
invented in 1671 and the bolt and shutter maintaining power 
invented in 1675; this being perhaps the first known application 
of the latter invention. The case is ebony veneer with dome top, 
and the calendar aperture is of the earliest type. 

The clocks by Tompion (both bracket and long-case) show 





Dial of a clock by Christopher Pinchbeck, showing phases and 
ages of the moon, time of high water at various parts, month, 
day of the week, etc. 


From Mr. Geoffrey Phillips. 


beautiful workmanship and quality. The movement of a bracket 
clock circa 1685, in ebony-veneered case with dome top, is numbered 
by the maker gg, and possesses a repeating strike mechanism worked 
by pulling a cord on either side of the case. Clocks by Tompion 
which bear a double digit number usually have this feature. A long- 
case clock of the late XVIIth century by this maker, which is one 
of his finest examples, has month movement and locking plate 
striking. Its case is of walnut surmounted by a pierced cresting. 

A bracket clock numbered 475 by Tompion and Banger of 
London is the last example to bear their two names, their partner- 
ship coming to an end about this date (1707). 

Of special note is a bracket clock by Joseph Windmills, in 
ebony veneered case with basket top. Its silver repoussé mounts 
(hallmarked 1691 under the spandrels) are of the highest quality, 
and the back plate is elaborately engraved. A long-case clock with 

[Continued on page 106 
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Some Early Examples 


BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


father’s country pottery at Farnborough, tells us that old 

John Harris, whom his grandfather employed, was gifted 
in “pinching out in clay figures of dogs—greyhounds and so on. 
This is the authentic touch of the clay-worker who understands 
the potentialities and restrictions of his material. Amongst other 
things, this little country pottery made money-boxes. George 
Bourne possessed one. “Like a squat pineapple it was, on a squat 
stem and stand, and it stood about seven inches high in all. Harris 
used to pick out ‘marbly’ clay, whatever that may be, for a money- 
pot. The little leaves were stuck on in rows all round,” like the 
imbricated surfaces of English medieval pottery. “Smooth and 
glazed and nicely burned, the thing had something of the reddish- 


Cy ister BOURNE, writing of bygone days in his grand- 


Fig. I. 
Hen money- 
box. 
Green 
glazed 
earthenware. 


Fig. II. 
Compartment 


earthenware. 


Ce ie ek: eee 


Both in the 
collection of 
Mrs. 
Bruce George. 





yellow colour of a pineapple.”' This pineapple money-pot was 
probably a special piece as the usual pottery money-box was a 
plain flattened sphere upon a broad stalk with vertical or horizontal 
incisions to receive the coins. This spherical form was traditional 
and widespread, persisting from Roman times until the XIXth 
century. Money-pots were sometimes made rectangular in shape. 

More characteristic are the ovoid money-boxes surmounted by 
a hen and her brood of chickens which made effective decoration. 
The association of the hen as a decorative adjunct to such a purely 
utilitarian article probably arose from its symbolical significance 
as a device emblematical of divine providence. There are good 
examples in Hanley Museum and Art Gallery. 

The hen money-pot illustrated is a more unusual type, and of 
course its shape is a direct reminder that Heaven helps those who 
help themselves. This bird pot is 5} inches high, and approxi- 
mately 5 inches from beak to tail. It is constructed upon a flaring 
circular base. The slit for the coins is placed on the back and it 
seems fairly capacious. Around the middle there is a raised notched 
bead which is repeated upon the lower member of the base. The 
tail is similarly notched. The glaze is a bright cucumber green. 

In spite of simplifications particularly in the treatment of the comb 
and wattles, this hen has a perky, watchful appearance due to 
the fact that the eyes are set boldly rather low on the cheeks and are 
of mica. The use of minerals as decorative adjuncts to pottery 
is rather uncommon. Mr. George Marshall, F.S.A., described a 
posset pot excavated on a pottery site in Herefordshire which was 
embellished with small ‘‘white crystalline stones arranged in lined 
patterns, or sprinkled on in clusters.”* He further noted the 
decorative use of stones on an Iron Age pot in Brittany. 

The hen money-pot is a good example of the manipulative 


of Traditional Clay Technique 


skill of the potter, and was originally, as are the other pieces in 
Mrs. George’s collection which are here described and illustrated, 
in the collection of the late Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S. 

The handled compartment tray, which may have been used for 
spices or sweetmeats, is of close red earthenware under a clear 
transparent glaze giving it a delightful golden brown colour. It 
comprises a multiple tray of six compartments, each on its own 
little stalk-like foot, surmounted centrally by a similarly shaped cup 
over which is a broad loop handle which is ornamented with a 
series of applied shells, regularly spaced, and an edging of beads 
or pellets of clay. The sides of the six lower compartments are 
similarly decorated with shells and a border of contiguous pellets. 
The surmounting cup has a plain roll edge and shells flanked by 





vertical rows of three spots. There are further shells and spots 
where the compartments join. 

This piece is of unsophisticated country workmanship, and is 
built up from four simple motifs—a small stalked or footed cup, 
a broad strap, a pecten shell, and a small pellet of clay—into an 
effective and useful article of attractive appearance. 

The wide distribution of country pottery workshops in pre- 
industrial days, and the persistence in places remote from centres 
of urban development and industry, until comparatively modern 
times, of traditional forms and ways of manipulating clay, makes 
the attribution and dating of such pieces as this extremely difficult. 
The shell motif suggests a place of origin near the sea. Most 
probably of South Country origin, perhaps made by one of the 
many unknown country potters working in Hampshire or further 
west, it might have been made as early as 1700, although one cannot 
rule out the possibility of a much later date. Such pieces as this 
could have been produced at any time between 1700 and 1850. 
It is a fine sturdy little piece, however, and I am inclined to ascribe 
it to an early date, at the beginning of the XVIIIth century. 

In spite of the organic living quality of a pot created by the 
pottery thrower upon a fast-moving wheel—a quality which is 
satisfying because of its very inevitability—the worker in clay has 
constantly hankered to produce an effective imitation of forms 
derived from the working of other materials and tools. 

The flagon-shaped puzzle-jug is obviously inspired by metalwork 
and in form and balance shows a marked similarity to the silver 
flagons of early XVIIIth century date. The puzzle-jug is not, 
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of course, an 
uncommon art- 
icle, and usually 
it is possible, 
with a little 
ingenuity and 
patience, to take 
up the challenge 
which the maker 
delighted to in- 
scribe on _ his 
wares. But this 
example is diffi- 
cult to explain, 
for its filling 
aperture is under 
its wide domed 
foot and its spout 
in the middle of 
the handle. This 
feature with the 
fixed domed lid 
suggests a degree 
of irrationality 
hard to explain. 
There are similar 
puzzles in med- 
ieval pottery, the 
pierced piper’s 
bust in the Cam- 
bridge Museum 
of Archae- 
ology, for in- 
stance, or the 
so-called _ finial 
with beak-nosed 
masks in Not- 
tingham Castle 
Museum. These, 
too, possibly 
served a purpose 
which is now for- 
gotten and un- 
known to. us. 
Clearly it does 
not belong to the 
class of joke-pots 
for its shape has 
certain formal pretensions in moulding, ornament and proportion, 
which entirely exclude that possibility. 

It is a tall, slender piece, pear-shaped, with a wide domed 
foot, and is thirteen inches high. It is surmounted by a two-tier 
knop of some elaboration, the top member being deeply scored to 
form a rosette. The balance between the exaggerated tube-like 
handle and the body of the pot is unusual and gives it a queer, 
ungainly appearance, the massive form of the handle not being in 
accordance with the decorative treatment of the shape. The flagon 
is embellished with applied raised swags and rosettes as well as 
slight touches of brushwork. The glaze is of an intense lustrous 
iridescent black, due in all probability to the use of manganese as 
a glaze stain over a wash of grey-brown slip. 

During the first half of the XVIth century hard-fired red 
earthenwares with a shiny brown-black glaze were being made 
extensively. They have been found with some frequency on various 
abbey sites, Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire among them, and in 
consequence are generally known as Cistercian wares. The inten- 
sity and depth of the glaze was due, however, not merely to the 
metallic stain in the glaze itself but to the addition of colouring 
oxides to a slip, or liquid batter of clay, which was applied as a 
surface coating to the pot before glazing. 

The shape suggests continental influence and it is here suggested 
that it was made in the closing years of the XVIIth century by an 
immigrant potter working in England and using a traditional 
English technique; or by an English craftsman working under 
foreign influence. In either case it is a most unusual piece of 
exceptional quality. 





Fig. III. Flagon-shaped puzzle-jug, 
red earthenware, black glaze. 
Collection Mrs. Bruce George. 





'George Bourne (d. 1927). William Smith, Potter and Farmer, 1790-1858. 
London, 1919. p. 86. 


“George Marshal!. Potteries and Pots in North Herefordshire. Reprinted 
from the Woolhope Transactions, 1946. 


EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH CLOCKS (cont. from page 104) 


a fine arabesque marquetry case in light wood on a walnut ground 
by the same maker is also shown. 

Whilst the usual decoration of bracket clocks was ebony veneer, 
a wide range of ornamentation on long-case clocks was used. These 
include veneer, marquetry, parquetry and japanning. Parquetry 
is a mosaic of coloured woods or wood contrasting in grain. The 
pattern is usually geometrical. In marquetry the design is cut 
out of a ground work of veneer and inlaid with coloured woods 
showing conventional flowers, foliage, vases, arabesques, etc., often 
heightened by stain. Japanning is the European form of lacquering. 

A bracket clock by Joseph Knibb of London, of late XVIIth 
century date, shows one of his usual features in that the moulds 
of his bracket clock cases are constructed with a single inverted 
mould having a flat top, whereas bracket clocks by other makers 
have double moulds. No two of his movement mechanisms are 
alike though the back plates are usually engraved with tulips. 
Daniel Quare’s long-case clock of about 1700 has panels of mar- 
quetry with a design of flowers and birds “‘in reserve.” In early 
examples of this type of decoration the ornament instead of covering 
the whole surface was frequently in “‘reserve’’ panels whilst the 
intermediate spaces were filled with oystershell veneer. 

The chinoiserie decoration on a bracket clock by Peter Garon of 
London is worth noting as the ground of the case is of the scarce cream 
japan. The silver spandrels are of the form of crossed palms 
with a crown. The inside rack striking is on Barlow’s principle 

The Yorkshireman, John Harrison, inventor of the marine 
chronometer, for which he won the Government prize of £20,000, 
is represented by a long-case clock of about 1714. This is the 
first he made with wooden wheels in an attempt to banish the 
need for oiling the mechanism. This clock does not compare with 
his fine precision work of later years. 

Christopher Pinchbeck’s long-case clock, of early George I 
date, shows the development of design in that the cornice is now of 
arch shape to follow the line of the dial. This clock has no less 
than seven dials, and besides telling the time it records an exhaustive 
set of astronomical and tidal phenomena. Foliage in brass 
repoussé covers all the available space outside the dial. 

A musical clock of bracket type of the mid-XVIIIth century by 
George Graham, is a Grande Sonnerie—striking the hours at each 
quarter in addition to the quarter. It also plays twelve tunes (amongst 
them being Astley’s Hornpipe, William Faraway, Robinson Crusoe 
and Lord Hood’s Delight). Graham came from Cumberland and 
was Tompion’s nephew. He became Tompion’s manager in 1713. 

A typical north-country clock, circa 1780, by Rigby of Liverpool, 
has an elaborate case with fretting and with a rusticated base. It 
tells the times of high and low water at Liverpool and inscribed 
around its arch is ““The Moon is appointed for the Seasons.’’ 

Matthew Boulton of Soho, Birmingham, is said to have been 
responsible for an elaborate table clock in the French style in an 
ormolu case with painted enamel panels, one after Angelica 
Kauffmann. There are, however, at the moment no means of 
identification to give certitude to this attribution. 

A pillar clock of early X[Xth century date, by Benjamin Vulliamy 
of London (who was clock-maker to George III) is similar to one 
in the Royal Collection. The clock is set in the pillar which is of 
white marble on the plinth of which is a putto and an urn in biscuit 
china, together with architectural implements and books in ormolu. 
The number 184 is inscribed on the plinth. 

An interesting rolling ball clock, circa 1808, designed by William 
Congreve, the inventor of war rockets, is also to be seen. Only 
four of these are known to have been made. The maker of this 
clock is French of the Royal Exchange. 

It is interesting to trace the decline in the design of long-case 
clocks from their early simplicity of line into the heavily-overhooded 
and ornate cases of later date, with their dials often too complicated 
to be easily read. The difference between the long-case clocks of 
the north and of the south is noticeable. The latter were usually 
of more slender proportions and with simple ornamentation, 
whereas those of the north have rich carving and fretting on their 
cases. This exhibition, which remains open until October gth, is 
well arranged, and although comprehensive, is not overladen by 
too many specimens. It is one of the very few to be held on this 
subject, and provides an added inducement to visit the fine mansion 
at Temple Newsam. 


— s s 
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COUNTRY SALE NOTES AND 
PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


from the country, who, whilst they are interested in works of 

art and follow their changing values, are charv of entering any 
of the great London sale rooms. I have known some who have even 
thought that the ‘views’ were for intending purchasers only, and 
many who believed that some fee, of unknown size, was charged 
for admission. There are others who fear that the smallest nervous 
twitch will make them the embarrassed purchaser of a prodigious 
work of art, unheedful that the last thing any auctioneer would wish 
is to knock-down a ‘lot’ to an unwilling and possibly impecunious 
spectator. From this disaster they are protected, in the first place, 
by the almost second sight which long experience gives in distinguish- 
ing the serious buyers from those who have come to watch. A hot 
day, however, has special trials, as, for instance, at a recent sale of 
pictures, when the auctioneer asked the ladies present to refrain 
from using their catalogues asfans. There are others, more sensitive, 
who prefer not to attend important London sales on account of the 
sepulchral atmosphere which, for some reason or other, almost 
always attends the dispersal of great works of art. 

Country sales, however, are entirely different. Like walking, 
they are a country diversion, and an acknowledged means of relieving 
ruraltedium. The most timid cottager, with her eye on the contents 
of the housemaid’s closet, has no hesitation at taking her seat in the 
centre of the ring. Although, in the present plight of the stately 
homes of England, there are few mansions where a small fee does 
not entitle a promenade in a duchess’s drawing-room and a glimpse 
at an earl’s study, the right of entry which a country house sale 
allows, still retains its mournful and peculiar fascination. Auction- 
eers’ porters are less severe guardians than many family retainers ; 
usually far more intimidating than their distressed employers. 
It is far more difficult to forecast the prices for which things will 
sell in the country sale than it is in London. Many a raging battle 
has been fought, of recent years, around a strip of worn carpet, and 
the possession of a carpet-sweeper has brought about blood-feud 
between farmers’ wives. For the collector, there is the allurement 
of making a find, which, if afterwards described as having been 
“picked-up for nothing,’ will greatly enhance his status and arouse 
desirable envy in the breasts of rivals. There is also the delightful 
quality of bizarrerie when one finds that, in order to obtain possession 
of a coveted coal-scuttle, one has, with the same bid, to purchase 
a hip-bath and a peeress’s left gum-boot. At the smaller sales the 
back-chat between the auctioneer and his selected victims is a strong 
local attraction. Tea, served in a marquee, crowns a happy day. 

HIGHCLIFFE CASTLE. The two most notable of the 
country sales which have taken place this summer were at Highcliffe 
Castle, in Hampshire, and at Kimbolton Castle, in Huntingdon- 
shire. The former, at the order of the Earl and Countess of 
Abingdon, was conducted by Messrs. Christie. Highcliffe Castle 
is of unusual architectural interest, in that it was brought, stone 
by stone, from Andelys, in Normandy, for erection on its present 
site. Lord Stuart de Rothesay, for whom this work was carried 
out in about 1825, resembles the American millionaires of the earlier 
part of the present century in this remarkable transference of a 
building from one country to another. As British Ambassador in 
Paris during the Napoleonic Wars, he was able to form an important 
collection of French, particularly Empire, furniture and works of 
art, much of which was included in the recent sale. 

The ormolu included a set of four Louis XV candelabra, formed 
as crouching figures, 274 ins. high, bringing 58 gns. A pair of 
Empire ormolu candelabra, with square columns surmounted by 
angels, 364 ins. high, 56 gns., and another pair, formed as kneeling 
figures of nymphs, 29 ins. high, 65 gns. A set of three ormolu 
table candelabra, composed of groups of Bacchantes supporting 
bowls and candle branches, 95 gns. A superb pair of Louis XV 
ormolu and crystal chandeliers, hung with pear-shaped drops, 
brought 950 gns. A pair of Empire mahogany armchairs, with 
the arms in the form of hunting horns, made 178 gns. These had 
been the property of the Emperor Napoleon I. A Louis XV 
marquetry toilet table, signed J. Birckle, M.E., with a mirror, 
leather-covered slide, and a drawer for ink vases, 31 ins. wide, 
78 gns. ; another, by J. G. Schlichtig, with a marquetry decoration, 
and enclosing a pastel portrait of a nobleman, 32} ins. wide, 100 gns. 
A Louis XV parquetry commode, by L. Boudin, M.E., of break- 
front form and with a mauve and grey marble top, 53 ins. wide, 
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190 gns. A smaller Louis XV commode, of serpentine form, by 
J. C. Saunier, 135 gns. A fine Louis XV marquetry commode, 
by A. Galligne, M.E., made 480 gns. Regence furniture, with its 
heavier line, is not as popular at the present time as the later styles. 
A Regence commode, by B. Hedouin, brought 38 gns., and another 
slightly smaller, in rosewood, by H. Hansen, 44 gns. A Louis XV 
black lacquer upright secretaire, 41 ins. wide, made 100 gns., and 
a large kingwood library table, with leather-covered top and drawers 
in the frieze, 6 ft. 8 ins. wide, 125 gns. 

Amongst the French clocks, a Louis XV ormolu table clock, 
by Clouzier of Paris, 314 ins. high, brought 80 gns., a Louis XV 
ormolu cartel clock, by J. B. du Terte, 37 ins. high, 46 gns., an 
Empire mahogany bracket clock, 13 ins. high, 42 gns., a Directoire 
bracket clock, by Tavernier, 28 gns., and another smaller Directoire 
white bracket clock, 9 gns. 

The Empire furniture included an important giltwood suite 
which was formerly the property of the wife of Maréchal Ney. 
Ney was created Marshal of France by Napoleon, who also bestowed 
on him the title “le brave des braves.’’ Condemned to death in 
1815, he was shot in the garden of the Luxembourg. The suite 
comprised a pair of large bergeres, six other chairs, and a pair 
of footstools. The chairs were covered in the original green silk 
damask woven with medallions, formal foliage and strapwork in 
silver. It brought 900 gns. A suite of furniture which had be- 
longed to Prince Joseph Bonaparte, the elder brother of Napoleon I, 
was sold in four lots. A set of four chairs, with winged Egyptian 
heads, 110 gns., a pair of armchairs, 115 gns., a pair of chairs, en 
suite, 290 gns., ‘and a pair of footstools, 48 gns. A large Empire 
mahogany pedestal writing desk, with drawers on either side, 6 ft. 
9 ins. wide, 95 gns., a giltwood Master’s armchair, covered in red 
damask, with a footstool, 10 gns., and a small Empire mahogany- 
frame settee, 48 ins. wide, 20 gns. Ten Empire mahogany chairs, 
with curved backs, 42 gns., and an Empire architect's table, in 
mahogany, with a lifting panel, 33 ins. wide, 32 gns. A emia 
bedstead, formerly the property of the Empress Josephine and 
reputed to have been bought by Lord Stuart de Rothesay from 
Malmaison, carved and gilt, with lions’ masks and foliage and en- 
riched with ormolu plaques, 6 ft. long, made 52 gns. 

Boulle furniture, for which it is said that there are now signs 
of a revived fashion in Paris, can be bought here for comparatively 
small sums. To reproduce furniture in this style would cost more 
than in any other. From the time of its origin, in the late XVIIth 
century, Boulle furniture has been greatly admired and subsequently 
despised by succeeding generations. Its last phase of high popu- 
larity was in the late XIXth century, when its manufacture was 
enthusiastically revived. These late pieces are of less interest and 
value than those of earlier date, and are distinguishable by a com- 
parative coarseness of technique and line. A Boulle centre table, 
with Bérainesque figures, masks, strapwork and foliage inlaid in 
brass on a tortoiseshell ground, 50 ins. wide, made 6 gns., a Boulle 
gaming table, similarly decorated, only 15 ins. wide, 38 gns., a 
Boulle pedestal, of tapering form, 30 gns., a Louis XIV Boulle 
knee-hole writing desk, 48 ins. wide, together with a table cabinet, 
52 gns. A gaming table, chased on brass inlaid on tortoiseshell, 
with the arms of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 95 gns. 

A carpet from the Savonnerie manufactory, probably the most 
sought-after type at the present time, woven with a large floral 
medallion and foliage, 17 ft. 2 ins. by 12 ft. 5 ins., made 540 gns. 
Another, once belonging to the unfortunate Maréchal Ney and 
centred with the initial ‘“‘N,” 20 ft. 3 ins. by 12 ft. 8 ins., 980 gns. 
Another large Savonnerie carpet, also from Maréchal Ney, 750 gns., 
and a smaller Savonnerie carpet, considerably worn and cut, about 
11 ft. by ro ft. 8 ins., 80 gns. Two pairs of large red floral damask 
lined curtains, 5 ft. 10 ins. wide, brought 18 gns., and two pairs of 
Spanish red cloth curtains, appliqué with the arms of Stuart and 
York, 8 ft. wide, 15 gns. 

An unusual lot was a set of twelve footmen’s full dress liveries, 
of early XVIIIth century date, which brought 180 gns. These had 
been worn on the famous occasion of the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball in Brussels, on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 

KIMBOLTON CASTLE. On the instructions of the Duke of 
Manchester, Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley held a sale of the 
contents of Kimbolton Castle from the 18th to the 21st July. The 
castle was the birthplace of Lord Kimbolton, afterwards Earl of 
Manchester, who was a Parliamentary general in the Civil War. 
It had formerly been the residence of Katherine of Aragon, first 
wife of Henry VIII, and daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. She ended her life there in 1536. Apart from a quantity 
of XVIIth and XVIIIth century furniture, the castle contained an 
interesting collection of pictures. The most important of these was 
the Rubens and Snyders picture of Prometheus chained to a rock, 
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which brought 2,900 gns. A portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
Eliza, Duchess of Manchester, and her son, as Diana and Cupid, 
made 100 gns., a Mytens portrait of Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
I15 gns., a Jordaens bust portrait of a bearded man, unidentified, 
260 gns., and an Opie portrait of Mrs. Hannah Moore, exhibited 
at the National Portrait Exhibition of 1868, 22 gns. A Canaletto 
picture, showing the landing of Charles, Earl of Manchester, in 
Venice, with a view of the Grand Canal and St. Mark’s, 200 gns., 
and another of the Grand Canal, 150 gns. The former had 
been exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. A Dobson 
portrait of Lord Mandeville, as a youth with flowing hair, 24 gns., 
and a P. Nason portrait of Sir Oliver St. John, 62 gns. 

The furniture included a rare mahogany dressing table which 
can be identified with a design in Chippendale’s third edition 
of the Director (Figs. I and II), described as a “‘Lady’s Dressing 
Table.” It is not surprising that the practical cabinet-maker 
avoided many of the exuberances of the designer. Tables which 
were specially designed to use when dressing first appear in in- 
ventories towards the middle of the XVIIIth century, and in 1745 
William Hallett, cabinet-maker of Great Newport Street, supplied 
the fourth Earl of Cardigan with “ta mahogany dressing table on 
casters, the top to lift up with a glass and boxes, a shelf underneath 
with the sides and back cutt open.’’ In the design, the kneehole 
front is shown draped, and Chippendale recommended the use of 
silk damask, with gold fringe and tassels, for this purpose. The 
same treatment is seen in the countess’s toilet-table in Hogarth’s 
Marriage a4 la Mode. This sort of Chippendale design was very 
widely copied in late Victorian and Edwardian days, with the result 
that the prototypes have a disagreeable association with the copies, 
and are, in fact, frequently mistaken for them. Dressing tables 
and chests are known by dealers as “upstairs pieces,”” and although 
£600 was paid for the Kimbolton example, a piece of furniture 
of the same quality but which was a “‘downstairs piece’’ would, 
in all probability, have brought far more. It is not difficult to 
understand that there are few buyers who can pay in four figures 
for furniture which is only suitable for bedrooms, and will not be 
available for the admiration of every visitor. 

Another interesting piece of furniture was a satinwood cabinet, 
in Adam style, with ormolu mounts and panels of Italian landscapes 
in marble. This piece, 6 ft. wide, is illustrated in The Dictionary 
of English Furniture, Plate VII, Vol. I, and brought £470. 
equal interest to the student of furniture, was a set of ten late 
XVIIth century Venetian armchairs, of immense size. It is 
recorded that these were brought to Kimbolton by the 4th Earl 
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of Manchester, who was sent as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Venice in 1696, and who was created 1st Duke in 1719 for having 
favoured the Hanoverian succession. They were covered with the 
original red silk velvet, and, more rare, retained the original braids 
and fringes. They brought £180, and it is believed that they will 
shortly leave this country for Brazil. 

English furniture included a set of seven Chippendale mahogany 
armchairs, covered in green damask, which, with a settee, brought 
£325. Another set of ten mid-XVIIIth century mahogany chairs, 
with hooped interlaced splats, £110, a Regency mahogany sofa table, 
opening to 5 ft., £54, a Queen Anne walnut bureau, 3 ft. wide, £55, 
and a Chippendale mahogany serpentine chest of three long and 
two short drawers, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, £95. Amongst the XVIIth 
century furniture was a set of six William and Mary walnut chairs, 
with high stuffed backs, £70, another set of six high-back giltwood 
chairs, and a stool, with moulded X-shaped stretchers, and covered 
in old Utrecht velvet, £240. Four William and Mary walnut stools, 
with vase-shaped legs and X-shaped stretchers, brought £22, £23, 
£22, and £12 respectively. A Georgian mahogany architect’s table, 
with a rising felt-covered top, made £72, a Georgian mahogany 
dining-table, on eight reeded legs, extending to 16 ft., £50, and 
a Chippendale mahogany breakfront secretaire bookcase, 8 ft. wide, 
£145. A Charles II brass lantern clock, by J. A. Windmills, of 
London, brought £50. This was a good price for a lantern clock, 
even by so renowned a maker. A bracket clock in a seaweed 
marquetry case, by John Halsted of London, circa 1700, 
made £230. 

It is rare to find a pair of four-post bedsteads. A pair, however, 
was in the castle, with painted decoration, and realised £180. 
A single four-post bed, of similar style, made £95. There was 
also the canopy of the state bed of King William III, measuring 
6 ft. g ins. wide. It was covered in contemporary silk needlework, 
worked in gold thread with Crowns, the Thistle, Rose, Prince of 
Wales’ plumes, and the Royal Cypher, W.R. It made £52. The 
outdoor effects included a nobleman’s coach, made in the early 
XIXth century by Peters & Sons of London. The postillion’s seat 
was covered in green tasselled velvet, and the interior was up- 
holstered in cream Bedford cord. It brought £100. 

CORRECTION. The price paid for Blake’s ‘“‘Ruth parting from 
Naomi” at the Graham Robertson Sale at Christie’s was 1,400 
guineas and not 400 guineas as previously reported. It was announ- 
ced after the sale that this painting and a number of others had been 
presented by the Executors through the National Art-Collections 
Fund. 
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THE FALCON PRESS AND 
THE GREY WALLS PRESS 


The Progress of 
Human Life 
HENRY ALKEN 


With an introduction by Guy Paget and 
a commentary by Bernard Darwin. 
36 illustrations in full-colour collotype. 
Each copy contained in a stout slip- 
case. 2 guineas net. 


Job 


Invented and engraved by William Blake. 
Introduction by Kenneth Patchen. 2ls. 





America 
A prophecy by William Blake with a 
foreword by Ruthven Todd. 2Is. 


Vincent van Gogh 


Drawings, Pastels and Studies. Intro- 
duction by Dr. Muensterberger. 8 full- 
colour illustrations and 100 monochrome 
drawings. 2Is. 


Mediaeval Stained Glass 
of Switzerland 


Introduction by Fridtjof Zschokke, with 
ten coloured plates. 30s. 


Paintings and Drawings 
by Gregorio Prieto 


Introduction by Luis Cernuda, with 47 
drawings and one full-colour reproduc- 
tion. 10s. 6d. net. 


Paintings by Felix Kelly 


Introduction by Herbert Read. With 35 
half-tone and six full-colour illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tracks in the Snow 
RUTHVEN TODD 


Studies of Blake, Fuseli, Martin, etc. 
48 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Rodin 
R. M. RILKE 


14 illus rations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Vision of the Fool 
Paintings by CECIL COLLINS 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Paintings of 
Michael Ayrton 


With an introduction by James Laver. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 
THE GREY WALLS PRESS 


Crown Passage, Pall Mall, 


London, S.W.l 
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APOLLO 


His chief concern is with factual and technical 
knowledge, but he is interested in theory 
sufficiently to dare to state clearly what any 
artist or individual picture under review is 
aiming at. He is never “‘in the air” ; he always 
confronts us mentally with a particular work 
by a particular master and illustrates his points. 
He confines himself to the pictures he knows 
so well in the National Gallery, and in his new 
volume, The Language of Painting, eighty 
clearly printed plates of these pictures and 
details from them are his basis. They take us 
from Duccio to Seurat, and he thus covers the 
whole field of European painting. 

If one complains it is that the author in his 
attempt to cover so wide a field in less than one 
hundred and eighty pages is inevitably super- 
ficial, even though those pages are packed with 
information and theory. “It takes more courage 
to state a platitude than to invent a paradox,” 
he says at one point; and it is no criticism 
that he has precisely that courage. The Lan- 
guage of Painting is a thoroughly workmanlike 
book by a writer who brings a lifetime of 
experience and a rare commonsense to his task. 

In The Adventure of Looking, by Hervey 
Adams, the author throws a wider net in an 
endeavour to catch all the arts and even nature 
in his toils. It is thus a less exact essay, directed 
to the opening mind and eyes of the adolescent 
(he is in charge of the Art Department of 
Tonbridge School). Architecture, ballet, 
ancient and ultra-modern art, shop-window 
dressing: all are dealt with in stimulating 
fashion. The delight of the book is the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of the author. One envies 
his pupils, for he makes looking really an 
adventure. My dictionary tells me that “‘eye- 
opener” is a slang term: applied to this 
volume it is a descriptive statement. 

I wonder whether there should be a close 
season for Constable, great though he be and 
worthy of endless comment. It is true that 
no reasonably priced book had been issued for 
many years until Mr. Sydney Key gave us his 
volume in the British Painter Series ; but now 
the Hon. Andrew Shirley has given us two 
books in quick succession on this artist. Cer- 
tainly he can claim to be a foremost authority 
who loves his subject and “honours his memory 
on this side idolatry,’”’ and the two volumes 
have the justification that they are supple- 
mentary to each other and to much else that 
has been written. John Constable, R.A., con- 
cerns us chiefly as an album of reproductions 
of the artist’s work interspersed with a few by 
other painters to serve as illustration of in- 
fluences upon or from Constable. Actually 
there are too few of these latter to serve the 
purpose, and if they are being interjected at 
all they needed a careful word from the author 
to show their purpose. Mr. Shirley's intro- 
duction is full of concise information, but brief. 

One could, therefore, with advantage set his 
latest book at the side of this, for in The 
Rainbow he gives himself scope both to record 
the life and background of Constable and the 
development of his art. The use of so fanciful— 
yet so apt—a title indicates the quality of the 
work. It is almost a novel in its delight in the 
narrative building up of the character of 
“John” (significant use throughout of the 
Christian name). It does not gloss over his 
faults, but the mood in which it is written is 
one of absolute love and understanding. There 
is a sparkle of wit and humour. Even against 
the plates there are often amusing quotations 
as when to the lovely “‘Watermeadows near 
Salisbury” is appended the comment, “ ‘A 
nasty green thing,’ Etty and Cooper at the 
R.A. Hanging Committee’”’; or to the beauty 
of “The Rainbow” that criticism from The 
Morning Chronicle, ‘“‘Mr. Constable’s coarse 
and vulgar imitation of Mr. Turner’s freaks 
and follies.” When not thus indulging in a 
wordless criticism of the critics these quota- 
tions are revealing comments from Constable’s 
own notes. 

The chapter headings, with the evocation 
of just such natural phenomena as moved 
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Constable himself, give the keynote of the book : 
All charmingly and wittily written. We will 
now plead for a pause in Constabilia, not least 
because Andrew Shirley has so admirably ful- 
filled our needs in these two books. 

In Tintoretto Paintings and Drawings Prof. 
Hans Tietze has given us a magnificently 
authoritative and scholarly work which says 
the last word about the great Venetian master, 
and the volume is illustrated with sumptuous 
munificence. Three hundred plates present 
the complete canon of Tintoretto, the vast 
Crucifixion from the Scuola di San Rocco and 
the Paradiso from the Ducal Palace being 
shown by large folder plates so that we can 
examine in some detail their tremendous 
achievement. Only three of the plates are in 
colour—a scurce of slight dissatisfaction in the 
case of such a colourist as Tintoretto. Prof. 
Tietze is at pains to show, however, that 
Tintoretto is at his most individual precisely 
when he leads the way forward to the Baroque 
from Titian’s perfection of colour. He believes 
that the break between Titian and his brilliant 
pupil came very soon, that Tintoretto was sent 
away “probably after only a few days,” and 
trained under some other painter. His admira- 
tion for Titian which influenced his early 
period was, thereby, subject to a certain inward 
revolt. The nature of the young man was so 
entirely different from that of the old painter. 
He was deeply religious and concerned in- 
creasingly with the expression of the spiritual 
meaning of his subjects as well as with their 
purely aesthetic side. The art of Tintoretto 
cannot be understood without reference to the 
compelling movement of the Counter Reforma- 
tion and the establishment of the Society of 
Jesus when he was a youth of nineteen. 

It is, of course, with the more purely tech- 
nical aspect of his art that Prof. Tietze deals. 
His preoccupation may be deduced from the 
fact that the first section of his text discusses 
the stylistic features of the art, and only after 
that does he turn to Tintoretto’s life and train- 
ing. The analysis of almost every one of the 
great pictures, first as they crop up in the body 
of the text and then in the catalogue arranged 
alphabetically under the headings of the town 
where they are to be found, show the evolution 
of his magnificent powers of design. This 
volume is noteworthy even among Phaidon 
Press editions. 

Another highly-specialised monograph is The 
Master of Mary of Burgundy, by Dr. Otto 
Pacht. It is a volume for specialists by a 
specialist. At the end of the XVth century in 
Ghent and Bruges arose a school of miniaturists 
working chiefly for the Burgundian Court. 
Outstanding among these artists was Jean 
Fouquet of France and one other personality 
who has not hitherto been satisfactorily studied ; 
a Flamand who round about 1475 comes into 
prominence with some obviously inter-related 
illuminations for Margaret of York who married 
Duke Charles of Burgundy. The next works 
which reveal his style—with its fascinating 
characteristic of placing the picture as though 
it were recessed behind the plane of the border 
decorations, a window, as it were, through the 
page of the book—were two ks made for 
Mary of Burgundy and her husband the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. These are so individual that 
they may be regarded as pioneer works initiating 
the outstanding features of the Ghent-Bruges 
School of Miniaturists, and it is from these 
manuscripts that the artist has been given his 


ame. 

Dr. Pacht has made some far-reaching claims 
as an innovator for his artist, and has accorded 
to him with reasonable certainty a good body 
of work. Of course, there is always the difficulty 
in the absence of any external evidence that 
we may first claim for an artist an individual 
method and then ascribe to him everything 
which accords to that method; and the author 
of this monograph is in danger of proceeding 
along these lines. But the space of a brief 
review is no place to argue with him. He 
marshals his evidence convincingly, and though 
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further research might reveal weaknesses in 
his synthesis, he has given us a provocative 
book on this whole school of miniaturists. 

The volume from Fabers is pleasingly 
produced, and fifty plates illustrate admirably 
the theme. 

Another Phaidon is on The Drawings of 
William Hogarth, edited by A. P. Oppé. 
Hogarth’s attitude to his art was approxi- 
mately that of Bernard Shaw to the art of the 
playwright : he possessed so amazing a facility 
that he deemed it a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. This facility prevented 
him from much of the labour common to artists 
(we are reminded in the Tintoretto volume, 
for instance, that the Venetian master made 
little clay figurines and posed them on a kind 
of model stage, then drew them, and steadily 
worked forward to his final picture). Hogarth’s 
expressions of scorn for drawing from nature, 
on the other hand, came to be exaggerated into 
the satirical mot: ‘‘The only way to learn to 
draw is not to draw at all.’”’ Actually his 
amazing visual memory enabled him to dis- 
pense with any preliminaries: a rough sketch 
in oils of the whole composition might be 
undertaken, but little else. 

In consequence the canon of the accredited 
drawings which can with certainty be con- 
sidered Hogarth’s is surprisingly small. Mr. 
Paul Oppé in this Phaidon volume has given 
us about one hundred and twenty, and his 
annotated catalogue shows that he has taken 
enormous care in his choice and his exploration 
of possible sources. The question is still one 
open to dispute; but this volume which 
appeared almost simultaneously with another 
study of the same subject—a subject hitherto 
neglected—must be accepted as a standard 
work. 

One would have enjoyed a little more enthu- 
siasm from the writer, who sometimes conveys 
the feeling that he is mildly out of sympathy 
with Hogarth: a depressing basis for any 
book. The time is ripe, maybe, for one resound- 
ing study of Hogarth including the manuscripts 
and autobiographical material, publication of 
which is promised shortly. Mr. Oppé’s book 
finely covers one phase of the subject. 

A Pleiades Book is French Drawings of 
the Eighteenth Century, edited by Denys Sutton. 
The scholarly introduction to this selection is 
ideally sympathetic and factual. Mr. Denys 
Sutton knows his period thoroughly ; has at 
his finger tips the opinions of his predecessors 
in this field such as the de Goncourts; and, 
most important of all, is in spiritual concord 
with it. All this prevents him from accepting 
superficial judgments, or being carried so 
swiftly forward by the main currents of the 
age as to miss the important side currents or 
even the backwaters. It is all too easy to treat 
the age of Louis XV at its face value, or even 
at its cosmetics value, so definite was the 
reflection of the gay life in the mirror of art. 
Even in France where, until recent years, art 
has always had the strongest links with social 
life, this XVIIIth century was remarkable for 
the synthesis of the two. This, paradoxically, 
was both a legacy from the days of Louis XIV 
when the court totalitarianism deliberately 
forged the link, and the reaction of freedom 
from it when Paris and Meudon under new 
aristocratic and plutocratic patrons took over 
part of the brilliance so long concentrated at 
Versailles. 

We tend to think of French drawing of this 
period as soft, sensual, effeminate, and a little 
superficial. Mr. Sutton has everything to say 
in its defence, and underlines the liveliness 
and the almost Impressionist preoccupation 
with effects of light and movement which 
brought to it a new quality. 

Denys Sutton’s volume entirely fulfils its 
purpose; and happily Pleiades Books have 
produced it beautifully. 

The volume of Mr. Curtis Green’s drawings 
is frankly a tribute to him. In an architect’s 
drawings there is usually a clarity and sanity 
even when they are not his professional designs 
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for buildings but are conceived as works of art 
in themselves. This is certainly true of the 
work of Curtis Green, and the autobiographical 
record with which he prefaces this volume 
gives us the reason why. His belief in tradition, 
his love of the acceptedly beautiful in buildings, 
has sent him for fifty years in search of them. 
He discusses the merits and demerits of the 
old method of training an architect in the 
drawing office of a practising master against 
the new method of work in the schools. He 
has some-bitter things to say of prefabrication, 
and more of the spoliation of our countryside. 
But the book is chiefly fascinating for the 
reproductions of his drawings and the water- 
colours in a technique of deliberate slightness. 
It might be objected that these latter are too 
insubstantial, that their charm is that of places 
too steeped in romance and is often the 
nostalgia of those of us who know places like 
San Gimignano or Les Baux with its troubadour 
haunted rocks. This book is a word in defence 
of the past in which, says Curtis Green, all 
that is worth while in the present must be 
rooted—a doctrine which we will listen to the 
more readily when it comes from an architect 
who could give us the Dorchester and the 
Cambridge University Press Building at Euston. 

Finally, two books on Modern Art, both 
with introductions by the defender of its faith, 
Herbert Read. One is Paul Klee on Modern 
Art. In 1924 Paul Klee, at that time a teacher 
at the dynamic Bauhaus at Weimar, gave a 
lecture on the occasion of the opening of an 
exhibition of modern art, including some of 
his own, at Jena. After his death the basis of 
this talk, in the form of a series of closely- 
related aphorisms expounding his own con- 
ception and methods, was found among his 
papers, and this book consists of these notes 
interspersed with a score or more of his black 
and white drawings. It is a notable apologia 
by an artist who understood perfectly what he 
was doing. 

We may disagree entirely with his assumption 
that his method constitutes Art ; we may con- 
sider that it results in little of importance. 
There is the further danger that other modern- 
ists without his grasp of the fundamental issues 
and without his sensitivity will imitate his 
method. He once expressed his theory in the 
telling phrase, ‘‘Going for a walk with a line,” 
with the meaning that the line takes the artist 
whither it listeth according to its nature and 
some subconscious urge on the part of the 
person so taken. In this lecture he analyses 
not only the walk with a line, but with tones, 
with colour, and then with all these. He indi- 
cates that the resultant abstraction may then 
evoke certain associations with natural appear- 
ances (prompted maybe by these from the 
beginning by the artist’s familiarity with them), 
and a few more touches “‘filling the gaps” will 
give content other than that of pure art to the 
work. He analyses also the nature of line, tone 
and colour—rather arbitrarily, I would say. 
He has an analogy of a tree in which nature 
is the roots, the artist the trunk passively con- 
veying the impulse to the branches which are 
art and which do not resemble the roots from 
which they spring. Like all such dangerous 
analogies this is entirely superficial and too 
false to bear a moment’s examination. Never- 
theless Klee’s theories, Klee’s sensitive mind, 
and this selection of Klee’s drawings give us 
one way of art. So long as we remember that 
there are ninety-nine others. 

The other book on Abstract Painting is an 
apologia by the artist and an introduction by 
Herbert Read to a magnificently produced 
volume of the work of Ben Nicholson. In this 
instance, however, the importance of the 
volume depends almost entirely upon the two 
hundred reproductions of the artist’s work, forty 
of them in colour. Herbert Read tells of the 
rise of Abstract Art about 1906, then pursues 
something of the argument of the Klee volume 
spiced with a side reference to Existentialism, 
and eventually deals with Nicholson. A good 
deal of this, I fear, tends only to darken 
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counsel ; though the comparison between vital 
art and geometrical art, between “a happy 
pantheistic relationship between man and 
nature,” and “‘a feeling of separation in the 
face of outside nature’ which he ascribes to 
Byzantine or Egyptian art may be helpful. 
Ben Nicholson’s own essay, reprinted from 
Horizon, more simply sees in abstract art a 
liberation “‘closely linked with all other libera- 
tions we hear about.” “I think it ought per- 
haps to come into our list of war aims,” he 
remarks frivolously ; which may be nonsense, 
but is harmless nonsense with a modicum of 
truth. 

Précis of both essays are then given in 
French for some reason which escapes me. 

No; one does not value this book for its 
expositions but for its reproductions, and these 
are sufficiently good and clear in colour and 
tone to enable one to form one’s own judgment. 
Nicholson does not “‘go for a walk’’ with his 
abstract shapes: he bullies them and makes 
them do exactly what he wishes. His is a highly 
intellectual art, least happy when it affects a 
naiveté in a Christopher Wood vein. I still 
like best the organized geometry of the low 
reliefs and the paintings along these lines. 
Their cold remoteness from human passion 
and sensuousness would appeal to Shaw’ s He- 
and She-Ancients in that period “Far as 
Thought can reach’”’ when we are to get our 
delights in a vortex of pure thought. Perhaps 
then we will be ready to enjoy Herbert 
Read’s explanations which also are “All breathing 
human passion far above.” 
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BEN NICHOLSON. With an Introduction 
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PREHISTORIC PAINTING. 
Houghton Brodrick. Avalon Press. 


By Alan 
tos. 6d. 


Prehistoric Painting summarises the researches 
on this subject up to the present date, and 
includes the art of the aborigines of South Africa 
as a close and illuminating ethnographical 
parallel. Mr. Brodrick has followed his work 
up by a study of the well-preserved paintings 
at Lascaux in the valley of the Vezére (dis- 
covered in 1940), which are astonishingly 
mature in technique. 

When attention was first directed to pre- 
historic painting, it impressed observers by its 
spontaneity. Discoverers like Breuil remarked 
that “‘certaines de ces figures sont d'une netteté 
incroyable, tout-d- fait saisissante.’’ Mr. Brodrick 
agrees with the generally accepted opinion that 
these paintings were made for purposes of 

“sympathetic magic,” a motive that finds a 
parallel in manifestation of sympathetic magic 
observed in primitive peoples. M.]J. 
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RENAISSANCE PAINTER'’S GARDEN. 
Oxford University Press (6 gns.). Rut/ 
Wedgwood Kennedy. 


A precious book and one ingeniously 
conceived, written in a rare and poetic beauty 
of style and judiciously produced. There are 
40 full-page illustrations with captions, apart 
from 30 accompanying the text. These captions 
are a thing of perfection, full of grace and of 
learning, but lightly borne, and evocative of 
visual things ; they ‘possess a cadence of their 
own which lingers in one’s mind like some 
unforgettable tune. “‘Almond trees are blossom- 
ing in a hilly orchard fenced in with stakes; a 
willow, pollarded until it seems a lyre, grows 
by a stream, and outside the bolted garden gate 
stands a watering trough in which to dip copper 
pots with fine Etruscan curves.”” In lines such 
as these, lavished upon one Zanobi di Benedetto 
Strozzi, an indifferent pupil of Fra Angelico’s, 
who painted this scene in a corner of his 
Gethsemane, Miss Kennedy proves that inter- 
pretation can vie with painting in a verbal 
picture which is imaginative, precise, wistful 
and pregnant with atmosphere. 

The Roman luxury of Garden Art was pre- 
served through the dark ages by monks and by 
hermits, who in their cloistered recesses grew 
“roses for the altar and herbs for healing.’ 
When fortified towns on hill-tops spread into 
the valleys, there was room at last for a walled-in 
garden, for pebbled walks and hedges of laurel, 
box or lemon, but not for flowers. For the 
Renaissance Garden was an architectural 
garden, an additional room to the house, a 
man-made conception of order and harmony. 
But cut flowers were known and potted plants 
and wreaths and garlands. “All day long the 
house is full of flowers,” wrote Bembo, and 
their real cult is in the works of poets and 
painters. Painters above all, for only the rose, 
the violet and the lily were suited for poetic 
simile, while the nameless flowers of the field, 
be they ever so humble, found their way into 
many a canvas or woven tapestry. Piero di 
Cosimo did not disdain to watch dandelions 

“in yellow bloom and with their transparent 
balls of fluff and with their bare stalks when 
seed and flowers are gone.”” There are almond 
blossom and broom and cornflower and camo- 
mile and a thousand others in the works of 
Botticelli, Gozzoli and Baldovinetti besides the 
lily of the Annunciation and the Roses of Love 
which fall upon the waves where Venus rises 
from the Sea. A violet “‘languishes” in a glass 
that Signorelli painted for Perugia in 1484 and 
Leonardo, with uncanny scientific accuracy, 
knew “‘how the head of the lily swells out of 
jointed stalk, how the veins channel each arching 
petal, how the opened edge rolls away from the 
long white throat.” 

Have you ever looked at Nature or at its 
painted image with similar intuition, with 
similar awareness of its physical presence and 
organic growth, and looked for the innermost 
secret of its form? Miss Kennedy has and as 
she tells us that the Italians were second only 
to the painters of Flanders in the discovery of 
the visible world, we may hope to receive from 
her one day a companion volume on the 
Flemish Masters’ vision of natural beauty and 
floral design. F.M.G. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA: Frescoes. 
Fourteen Colour Plates. Introduction by 
Roberto Longhi. Iris Colour Books. Batsford. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN: Pieta. 
Seven Colour Plates. Introduction by W. 
Vogelsang. Longmans, Green & Co. 12s. 6d. 


Iris Colour Books, a Swiss production of very 
high quality, have been enriched by a volume 
on Piero della Francesca’s frescoes from Arezzo 
and Borgo San Sepolcro, with a judicious intro- 
duction by Roberto Longhi, the leading 
authority on the subject. The prints are as 
sensitive as could be desired and Piero’s radiant 
pigments such as pale rose, turquoise and 
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emerald have been faithfully reproduced with 
all their subtle gradations of tone to render the 
lighted and shaded parts of the same colour. 

Notwithstanding his preoccupation with per- 
spective which he shared with Uccello and his 
admiration for Masaccio’s sculptural power and 
form, Piero had a genius for “‘clear-cut figures 
and balanced colour-masses.”” We have heard 
much about the impersonal, the impassive and 
marmoreal style of his paintings. Indeed his 
artistic vision was as unemotional and objective 
as that of Egyptian or Grecian sculpture of the 
archaic age. He disdains to convey feeling, 
either his own or that of his actors. Like 
Antonello and like Velazquez his personality 
remains hidden behind his creation. The 
Arezzo cycle of legends, illustrating the story 
of the Holy Cross, becomes in the hands of 
Piero ‘‘a mighty saga of secular life’ where 
battle-pieces and ceremonial occasions abound. 

Nor is he chiefly concerned with the illusion 
of sculptural form and of spatial depth. Distance 
and foreground are often interwoven in his 
pictures and all the space between his figures 
is completely filled with colour. His design 
has an abstract quality and often disregards the 
laws of symmetry and verisimilitude. Professor 
Longhi speaks of a “synthesis of form and 
colour, arrived at by Piero by virtue of his 
restraining perspective.” His colour is im- 
mersed in light, glowing with it, as under the 
white rays of the morning sun. It is through 
his colour-perspective that his forms attain such 
compelling grandeur, his figures the quality of 
the statuesque. He brings the fulfilment of 
Cézanne’s axiom: Quand la couleur est a sa 
richesse, la forme est a sa plénitude. 

But Piero was not only a great colourist and 
an ingenious inventor of colour harmony and 
perspective ; he was above all a designer of 
primitive strength and _ originality. He 
came to Arezzo in 1452 to continue the 
frescoes which Bicci di Lorenzo had left un- 
finished in the XIVth century church of San 
Francesco. During the same period he painted 
in his native Borgo San Sepolcro a “‘Resurrection 
of Christ,” also reproduced in this book. There 
is a spiritual force and expressive power in the 
large simple masses and coloured planes of this 
Umbrian Primitive, a novelty of vision and of 
design far more appealing than much of the 
more sophisticated work of the Cinquecento. 

That is apparent in his grouping as much as 
in his alternating colour-planes. 





Simultaneous with this splendid publication, 
another experiment in coloured reproduction 
comes from Holland, representing the famous 
late Pieta by Rogier van der Weyden, probably 
from 1460, which is one of the treasures of the 
Mauritshuis. This is the last of many versions 
of the subject which Rogier painted throughout 
his life, a many figured and sumptuous com- 
position, half Pieta, half Descent from the 
Cross. The work is more loosely knitted, more 
courtly in type and bearing, with a landscape 
background more serenely conceived than the 
tragic concentrations of Rogier’s middle period. 
Dr. W. Vogelsang has written sober and com- 
petent notes to accompany the seven colour 
plates which form a reasonable approximation 
to the original. F.M.G. 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS AND THEIR 
MARKS. By Sir Charles James Jackson. 
Batsford. £6 6s. 


The issue of a photographic reproduction of 
the second edition of this indispensable work 
is very welcome, since second-hand copies of 
the original second edition of 1921 have been 
fetching double the price now being asked. 
Yet it is impossible to view the present re-issue 
without regret, for few text-books do not 
require revision after an interval of twenty- 
eight years and at the moment there appears 
to be no prospect of the present work being 
so treated. An opportunity, however, is pre- 
sented of re-examining Jackson’s work in the 
light of present knowledge. 
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In the introduction to the first edition (1905) 
Jackson tells us that he was first called to the 
study of hall-marks in 1887 when engaged in 
preparing his paper on the history of spoons 
for the Society of Antiquaries. In 1887 hall- 
marks were not a new subject; Octavius 
Morgan’s pioneer articles had appeared in the 
Archaeological Journal in 1852, but since then 
Chaffer’s Hall-marks on Plate had passed 
through six editions and Cripps’s Old English 
Plate was in its third. There was no doubt 
as to which of these two works was to be 
preferred. Chaffers had no idea of the com- 
plications of the subject with which he was 
dealing, there was no attempt to reproduce 
marks in facsimile nor did his lists of makers’ 
marks show the forms of the escutcheons. 
Cripps was fully alive to the importance of both 
these matters and his line drawings of marks 
did make a serious attempt to reproduce their 
individuality. A corpus of marks, however, 
could not be produced overnight and it must 
have been obvious to many, besides Jackson, 
that it was very incomplete and that the draw- 
ings were not always very accurate. Jackson, 
in the introduction to his own work, makes 
a merit of his reproductions of marks being 
facsimiles in contrast to all his predecessors. 
In fact all that this amounts to is that he was 
the first to show marks in white with the fields 
of the escutcheons in black. This hardly 
amounts to more than a matter of taste. His 
reproductions of marks represent ideas which 
have passed through the brain of a fallible 
human being, in many cases of several. They 
cannot claim the impartial accuracy of a 
photograph. 

Morgan’s work on London date-letters had 
been for the most part sound but he had been 
led astray by the tradition that the Pudsey 
Spoon had been a gift from Henry VI and to 
fit it in had assumed two cycles of date-letters 
before the one which began in 1478. When 
Jackson showed convincingly that the date- 
letter on this spoon was that for 1525 and not 
that for 1445, he thought that he had disposed 
of all date-letters before 1478. In this he was 
wrong, as has lately been shown by Commander 
How (Connoisseur, June, 1949), who has pointed 
out that there is evidence for part (if not for 
a whole) cycle having the date-letter combined 
with the uncrowned leopard’s head. Time has 
not entirely respected Jackson’s identifications 
for the date-letters in the three cycles after 1478. 
It is pardonable to make a mistake about a 
matter of twenty years when it is necessary to 
date a spoon or a paten on stylistic grounds. 
When it came to dealing with makers’ marks 
Jackson followed his predecessors in adopting 
a purely chronological arrangement, so that the 
same mark is often repeated. It would have 
been much more satisfactory and also more 
economical, if he had grouped his marks as had 
already been done by Marc Rosenberg in the 
first edition of Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen 
(1890). The elaborate system of indexing 
invented by the latter has since been imitated 
by nearly all later Continental writers on silver 
marks. It must be admitted that Jackson’s 
readings of many early makers’ marks are very 
deceptive. It is disconcerting to discover that 
the maker’s mark on the 1562 chalice at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch is palpably GK on a heart instead 
of SR, or that his mark of a W on a plain shield 
on a chalice of 1609 belonging to “St. Mary 
Aldermanbury” is really to be found on a 
chalice of 1549 at St. Mary Aldermary. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company has not preserved the 
records of names of goldsmiths alongside their 
marks prior to the year 1697; however, a 
certain number of earlier marks can be attributed 
with certainty. Jackson only in one or two 
instances gives any justification for his attri- 
butions. The cautious reader rejects the 
remainder. It is generally assumed that 
Jackson’s attributions of London makers’ marks 
used after 1697 are final. This unfortunately 
is not always the case. To what extent he had 
access to the registers of makers’ marks and 
other records at Goldsmiths’ Hall, it is difficult 
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to say, but at the time of the publication of his 
first edition he evidently felt himself aggrieved 
and the name of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths is conspicuously lacking from the 
list of those to whom he was indebted for help. 
Certainly, if we probe beyond Jackson, we may 
sometimes obtain disconcerting results. In the 
forthcoming APOLLO Miscellany it will be 
shown that marks attributed by Jackson to 
Jonathan Clifton and to Augustine Courtauld 
were demonstrably used by a much overlooked 
silversmith. It seems likely that a thorough 
investigation would bring to light further cases 
of this sort and would settle the identification 
of some of the marks which he left unassigned. 
Jackson’s relations with Goldsmiths’ Hall 
evidently became more friendly after the 
appearance of his book and his second edition 
was dedicated to the Worshipful Company 
with acknowledgments of help. It would seem, 
however, that partly for reasons to which 
allusion will be made later, he had not in fact 
made the fullest use of the facilities which had 
been placed at his disposal. At the time when 
his second edition appeared he was an old man. 
He only survived it two years, dying at 74, a 
year after he had been granted the Freedom 
and livery of the Goldsmiths. 

Jackson prided himself on his work on the 
London and on the Irish silversmiths’ marks. 
For the major provincial centres he depended 
mainly on the researches of local specialists. 
The marks of the minor provincial silversmiths 
he appears to have discussed with H. D. Ellis, 
though he by no means always followed up the 
latter’s suggestions. His handling of the minor 
provincial marks was undoubtedly the weakest 
part of his book. Not all his attributions have 
fared as badly as his Lincoln ones, but no 
cautious student nowadays accepts his assigna- 
tions without first reading the supporting 
evidence. 

When his first edition appeared in 1905 it 
was obvious that he had produced a work much 
superior to its predecessors. Though he had 
never expected to do more than recover his 
expenses, he had the galling experience of a 
costly lawsuit with the literary executors of 
Cripps. Though he was well able to sustain 
the financial loss, it seems to have tended to 
make him limit his expenditure on further 
research and the improvement of his work. 
In the preface to the 1921 edition he claims 
to have added 600 new marks to the London 
section alone, but all the same it resembled 
the 1905 edition much too closely. He had 
not followed up sufficiently the reports on 
marks on church plate published in the interval. 
Many of the real howlers remained—such as 
the Paris marks on the Lennoxlove toilet set, 
which appear amongst the unascribed English 
marks. A generous offer by H. P. Mitchell 
to compile gratis indices on the lines of Rosen- 
berg, had been refused. 

To conclude, whilst all those interested in 
silver will welcome the re-issue of this great 
work, the news that the first steps had been 
taken towards the preparation of a new work, 
more fully documented, entirely re-arranged, 
and with hundreds of unrecorded marks, would 
be much more grateful. C.C.O. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. By Arthur 
Hayden. Edited and revised by C. G. E. 
Bunt. Benn. 53 illus., 306 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Any collector’s handbook requires revision 
after thirty-four years, but the task of the 
editor becomes very embarrassing if the author 
was fond of a diffuse and moralising style, as 
the correction of a mistake almost always 
involves the loss of four or five lines. The 
editor has felt it best to leave Mr. Hayden’s 
text almost untouched and his errors un- 
corrected. Thus on p. 59 we read “‘in general 
it may be said that the old forms of post- 
Reformation chalice are not frequently met 
with.” Actually there must be between five 
hundred and a thousand Elizabethan chalices 
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up and down England. On p. ror he com- 
plains ‘nobody can say why the term of 
‘Monteith’ was applied to this” (the scallop- 
edged punch-bowl), yet Anthony Wood’s very 
plausible explanation has been quoted in most 
books on old silver. The involved account of 
hall-marking might lead a reader to suppose 
that plate marked with the Britannia and lion’s 
head erased was not used after 1720, whilst the 
statement that the Britannia was used to mark 
plate made for export after 1784 appears to be 
entirely unwarranted. We cannot see that the 
sale-room prices of 1915 are of any interest to 
the modern reader. C.C.O 


CHARLES II DOMESTIC SILVER. H.M. 

Stationery Office. ts. 

This little book, No. 17 of the SMALL 
PicturRE Books, illustrates over twenty- 
eight pieces at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
prefaced with a brief note on the influences at 
work on form and decoration at that period of 
silversmithing. 

The varied range of pieces illustrated is a 
representative guide for the student of Charles 
II silver who is unable to find time for closer 
study at the museum. 

The casual observer will be astonished that 
such choice work could have been produced 
with the tools and at a workshop as shown in 
the reproduction from a print of 1679. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC SILVER. Charles 
Oman. A. & C. Black. 15s. net. 


In this third edition the author has made a 
few minor alterations and additions, including 
eight pages of illustrations, which avoids the 
need to refer to illustrations elsewhere. Within 
the compass of 232 pages and 32 pages of 
illustrations Mr. Oman traces the historic back- 
grounds and origins, and usefully draws a line 
at 1660 between the “‘uncollectable” period and 
the “‘collectable’”’ from the Restoration to 1830 ; 
for the latter period the author deals with the 
history and origins of the domestic silver of our 
ancestors and presents concise groundwork for 
the identification of styles, details and hallmarks 
of specimens which can come within the grasp 
of the ordinary collector, and he emphasizes the 
advantage of the study of heraldic engravings 
on silver because of its assistance in the con- 
firmation of origins and the awareness of fakes, 
to which can be added the particular enjoyment 
in the possession of a piece with an authenti- 
cated pedigree traced from its very beginnings. 


LE SIEGE EN FRANCE DU MOYEN 
AGE A NOS JOURS. Paul Hartmann, 
Paris. £3 155. net. 

FURNITURE TREASURY. By William 
Nutting. Macmillan Co., New York. Two 
vols. £5 net. 


In the summer of 1947 an exhibition was 
held in Paris, at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
of French seat-furniture, with examples ranging 
from the iron throne of the Merovingian King 
Dagobert (A.D. 631-638) to domestic chairs of 
1925. The immense number of exhibits was 
gathered from public and private collections 
throughout France, and comprised many im- 
portant but little-known examples as well as 
numerous famous pieces. The enterprise and 
taste with which the exhibits were displayed 
offered a rare opportunity to see the progression 
of design from medieval times to our own day. 
The same qualities are present in the recently 
published catalogue of the exhibition, which 
in addition to an authoritative commentary by 
Mile. Madeleine Jarry and a monograph, 
Physiologie du Siége, by M. Guillaume Janneau, 
includes some 343 illustrations of the exhibits. 
I have not seen previously, in a comparable 
work, photographs combining so high a 
standard of technical skill with such feeling 
for the subject. Interesting details of carving, 
construction and upholstery are unerringly 
selected, enlarged, and reproduced as individual 
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plates. M. Pierre Devinoy’s work should set 
a new standard in the photography of furniture. 
Througt the medium of his art, those who were 
unable to visit the exhibition will be able to 
go far in making good the omission. 
The illustrations of the examples from 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, which 
formed the major portion of the exhibition, 
provide a vivid picture of the metamorphosis 
of the masculine and rectilinear outline into 
the feminine and flowing curves of the mid- 
XVIIIth century to be followed by the return 
to symmetry and the straight line in the Louis 
XVI style. 

It was said at the time that too much space 
had been given to the XIXth century exhibits. 
Had this been at the expense of earlier examples, 
the complaint would certainly have been 
justified. But as this was not so, it seemed 
to me that the astonishing display of chairs 
made between 1820 and 1920 formed a delight- 
ful addition to the exhibition, if only to give 
perspective to the acknowledged masterpieces. 
In questions of fashion, the French are always 
a generation or so ahead of us, and it is signi- 
ficant that those concerned thought it worth 
while to widen the accustomed field. There 
may be many who will be as surprised as I was 
by the elegant simplicity of an art nouveau 
chair of 1900 (Plate 335), whilst a crystal chair 
of 1878 (Plate 334) will fascinate those in whom 
austerity has aroused a taste for fantasy. There 
is One minor complaint. The library chair, 
opening to form library steps, illustrated in 
plates 277 and 278, must surely be English. 
This is not stated in the text. Le Siége en 
France will remain an invaluable document, not 
only for the collector of French furniture, but 
for the student of French art. 

It is unlikely, however, that Furniture 
Treasury will be taken seriously by students. 
Published in America, the two volumes contain 
as many as 5,000 illustrations, with the text in 
the form of captions. Many of the illustrated 
examples of American furniture are of the 
greatest interest, and should be the means of 
increasing the scanty knowledge of the subject 
in Europe. But what will amaze the reader is 
the incredibly poor standard of the photographs 
themselves. When it comes to smaller objects, 
such as door knockers, these are barely dis- 
tinguishable from so many lumps of coal. This 
lack of photographic skill is the more surprising 
in that it comes from New York, of all places, 
and is perhaps the chief reason why the work 
cannot be regarded as a serious contribution to 
the history of furniture. But there are also 
statements in the text which are hard to accept. 
In the first place, it is difficult to believe that 
95 per cent of the illustrated examples are of 
American origin, as the author asserts in his 
preface. With this recurring doubt as to the 
provenance of much of the furniture, a great 
deal is lost to those who had hoped to gain a 
more precise knowledge of American styles. 
It seems unwise, too, to date the fine set of 
mahogany chairs in the Pendleton Collection 
(Plates 1658 and 2157) between 1720-1740, 
and at the same time to describe them as 
Chippendale. But it is even more surprising to 
attribute the carving to Grinling Gibbons, who 
died in 1720, and who is not known to have 
carved any furniture, particularly in a manner 
so unlike his own. RS te 


ITALIAN FURNITURE INTERIORS AND 
DECORATION OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By 
Augusto Pedrini. And some other post-war 
books. 


Six hundred and ten magnificent photographs 
with their ample descriptive notes, together 
with a scholarly monograph by Augusto Pedrini, 
unfold the story of the many facets of Renais- 
sance influence on the design of furniture and 
decoration in different parts of Italy during a 
period of two hundred years. 

Whilst there is considerable literature avail- 
able printed in English on the general artistic 
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DEGAS DANCERS 
by Lillian Browse 


This beautiful and sumptuous volume is the 
first fully documented study of Degas as a 
great master of the ballet. It contains 
over 300 photographic illustrations in 
monochrome and 12 plates in colour. Many 
of the pictures have never before been reproduced. 84/- 








WILLIAM BLAKE’S ENGRAVINGS 
by Geoffrey Keynes 


There are over 96 pages of reproductions, including 17 prints 
from electros of the original woodblocks for Thornton’s Virgil, 
and 8 prints from electrotypes of the original copper-plates for 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. 


In preparation. About 21/- 
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Hogarth 
By R. B. BECKETT 


No full-scale work on the paintings 
of Hogarth has appeared before. Prac- 
tically all his surviving paintings are 
here reproduced and are arranged so 
that the somewhat erratic course of his 
development as a painter can be studied. 
There is a full catalogue raisonne which 
includes works that have disappeared. 

With 144 pages of plates, 63/- net. 


New Impression Ready Shortly. 





Reynolds 
By ELLIS K. WATERHOUSE 


“It is the best book on Reynolds 
brought out within the last generation. 
The result of many years of research and 
patient compilation, consisting of 360 
excellently printed and generously sized 
illustrations, a chronological catalogue 
of 45 pp., registering approximately 
1,200 pictures, and an introductory text.” 

Nicolaus Pevsner, in 
The Architectural Review. 
With 304 pages of plates, 50/- net. 
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movement known as the Renaissance, there is 
a singular paucity of comprehensive books on 
its furniture and decoration, unless one is a 
reader of Italian or German. For this reason, 
this book is particularly valuable and fulfils a 
long-felt want, illustrating and describing as it 
does decoration of walls, ceilings, and furniture, 
and including in its illustrations a well-chosen 
selection from the many schools of painting, 
sculpture, high and low relief carving and 
intarsia, all of which contributed to the glory 
of Italian Renaissance art. 

Mr. Pedrini has been wise in not confining all 
his illustrations to the magnificent ; simplicity, 
good proportion and excellence of form are well 
represented among the chosen photographs and 
the background oF the various distinctive styles 
is discussed in the monograph. The indexes 
of artists, places and collections add to the 
considerable value of the book, which is pub- 
lished at £3 10s., by Tiranti. 

The same publishers have maintained a 
steady flow of books, popularly priced at 6s. 
to 12s. 6d., consisting largely of selected designs 
by famous artists or craftsmen of the past, 
combined with background introductions by 
authoritative writers of the present. Thus we 
have had Sheraton Furniture Designs and 
Hepplewhite Furniture Designs, each with pre- 
face by Ralph Edwards ; Chippendale Furniture 
Designs and The Ornamental Designs of Chippen- 
dale, with prefaces by R. W. Symonds ; W. and 
J. Pain’s Decorative Details of the XVIIIth 
Century, with preface by Professor Richardson ; 
and two delightfully composed apposite and 
opposite monographs, R. W. Symonds’ Veneered 
Walnut Furniture, 1660-1760, and Frederick 
Gibberd’s Built-In Furniture in Great Britain. 

Among the larger post-war books, it was 
good to see a Country Life publication again, 
and Margaret Jourdain’s The Work of William 
Kent (£2 2s.) was a noteworthy production 
which, for the first time, collates in one volume 
all that is known about Kent and assesses neatly 
and dispassionately the measure of his achieve- 
ments in the varied visual arts which he 
practised. 

Georgian Cabinet-makers (£2 2s.), an 
important work by Ralph Edwards and Margaret 
Jourdain. The result of much scholarly 
research, has rescued from varying degrees of 
obscurity a considerable number of Georgian 
cabinet-makers and designers of fine quality 
furniture and has placed them in correct per- 
spective with their better-known contemporaries. 

Decorative Art—The Studio Year Book (25s.) 
—was another welcome return to the artistic 
home lover’s calendar in 1948. It made a brave 
and on the whole successful attempt to telescope 
into one volume outstanding contemporary 
achievements during the last six years, but of 
necessity it was unbalanced because those 
countries which bore the brunt of the war 
contributed the least to the arts of peace. 

Batsford’s The Age of Adam (21s.), is a critical 
examination and assessment of the work of the 
famous brothers by James Lees-Milne, The 
Regency Style, a somewhat disjointed but 
pleasantly discursive book by Donald Pilcher, 
and last but certainly not least British Architects 
and Craftsmen (21s.), nearly two hundred pages 
of sheer delight from that inimitable master of 
prose, Sacheverell Sitwell. E.H.P. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Therle 
Hughes. The Lutterworth Press. 21s. 


Old English Furniture is the first volume 
of a series described on the dust-jacket as 
“thoroughly comprehensive” and written by 
experts. It is “designed for the collector with 
a small income.” There are no signs of expert 
knowledge in this book, which (where it is 
correct) summarises current information and 
repeats well-known quotations from standard 
works. And there are several instances where 
statements are not correct. For instance (p. 34) 
it is said that Hepplewhite executed a consider- 
able quantity of work “for Robert Adam.” 
No piece of furniture authenticated by a bill 
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of Hepplewhite is known, and there is no 
evidence of any connection with Robert Adam. 
The term “court cupboard”’ is wrongly applied 
to the cupboards with ample storage room on 
both stages. On page 32, it is said that Thomas 
Chippendale “continued to favour French 
fashion throughout his life.”” The illustrations 
are equally unsatisfactory. Many illustrations 
are so small in scale that they are useless to 
the student, and several are so dark and murky 
that it is impossible to see the texture of the 
wood, and the quality of the detail. Few of 
the illustrations are dated, and no measurements 
are given. M.J. 


TREEN OR SMALL WOODWARE 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES. By Edward 
H. Pinto. B. T. Batsford Ltd. Price 25s. net. 


When Mr. Pinto first mentioned to me that 
he was collecting ‘“Treen”’ I was a little fearful, 
and on consulting the Oxford English Dictionary 
found it defined as “‘1. Made of ‘tree’ ; wooden. 
2. Of or belonging to, obtained or made from, 
a tree or trees.” This to a collector seemed 
as ambiguous as “‘Iron’’ and could have covered 
furniture, vehicles and even ships. But Mr. 
Pinto tells us that “ ‘treen’ usually described 
the miscellanea of small wooden objects in daily 
domestic or farm use and in trades and pro- 
fessions,’’ and only objects within this scope 
are included in his book. 

But even so the collector of treen would be 
well advised to read Mr. Pinto’s book carefully, 
examining the grouping into which he has 
marshalled his treen. These will reveal a field 
which varies from smoking appliances and 
lighting appliances to tools used on the farm 
or in the smaller trades. It is suggested that 
the would-be collector specializes in one group 
only, at any rate as a commencement. 

In the dedication the author pays a graceful 
tribute to his wife, who has “‘polished, de- 
wormed, and tumbled over treen.”” May a 
confession be wrung out of him that he has 
been obliged to quit the carefree comforts of 
a flat to reside in a country house, and all 
because of collecting treen ? 

Mr. Pinto starts with a great advantage in 
having a considerable technical knowledge of 
wood which enables him to go more deeply 
into his subject. It is comforting to be in- 
formed, after one has been struggling to 
identify the wood used in the making of some 
object, to know that experts may be baffled. 
There are, it appears, some 30,000 identified 
varieties of hardwoods as well as 75 varieties 
of softwoods ! 

In Treen, the author, his photographer, the 
printers and of course the publishers, have all 
combined to produce a work of pre-war quality. 
Craftsmanship, be it in the making of treen or 
in production of fine books, has always been 
characteristic of the English. This book is good 
craftsmanship. 

One feels almost to be emulating Oliver Twist 
in making the following remarks after having 
read through the book. One has the feeling 
that pruning has been taking place, no doubt 
due to paper shortage (of which, alas, there 
appears none for the many rubbishing books 
which clutter booksellers’ shelves). Mr. Pinto 
also admits that it will require at least two more 
books to complete his subject. It is a pity, for 
author and publisher had here an opportunity 
of producing a work of great value and one 
badly needed in the museum world. When 
Mr. Pinto gets down to research, as he has done 
on the subject of Mazers, his work is first-rate. 
It would have been good to have seen more of 
it, for instance the results of his researches into 
Tunbridge ware, incorporated in this present 
work. 

May I make a plea to the collector of treen ? 
Keep a record of all you know about the piece 
you have collected, particularly if it has been 
acquired from a private source and not through 
a dealer. To be of scientific value the following 
particulars should be obtained: Date of 
acquisition, local name, material from which 
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made, use, provenance, actual or probable date 
of object, name of donor or vendor, any details 
of previous history. 

A final comment. Mr. and Mrs. Pinto keep 
their treen in beautiful condition, but unless 
this is done it can become sorry-looking stuff 
corrupted with wood worm, rust and general 
rot. It is a state seen far too often in private 
collections and in museums. T.W.B. 


OLD GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS. By 
Evangeline H. Bergstrom. Faber & Faber. 
42s. 


The text of 130 pages deals with the manu- 
facture and details of the glass paperweights 
of France, England and America and what are 
described as minor European sources. The 
remark on page 20 that “‘the foregoing sketch 
of the methods used in making paperweights 
is presented less with the thought of absolute 
technical accuracy and completeness than to 
provide collectors with a fair understanding of 
the means and methods by which various results 
were accomplished,” might easily have been 
applied to the whole subject matter of the text. 
There are so many inexcusable errors and con- 
tradictions that to mention them all separately 
would occupy a great deal of space. It is 
abundantly clear that the author has little 
accurate knowledge of glass or glass-making, 
and would have been well advised to have left 
the subject alone and to have devoted the space 
to a more detailed description of the paper- 
weights in her collection. E.M.E. 


GLASS IN ANTIQUITY. By Frederic 
Neuburg ; translated from the original MS. 
in German by R. J. Charleston. The Art 
Trade Press Ltd. 30s. net. 


In Glass in Antiquity, Frederic Neuburg has 
presented a fascinating study of the develop- 
ment of glass from its earliest known form—the 
light green glaze of the seal-stones and scarabs 
found in Egypt—which the author attributes to 
the IVth dynasty (4000 B.c.), to the end of the 
Middle Ages, when Venice gave to Europe the 
stimulus to rediscover the achievements of the 
ancients. 

The author visualises the ancient glass in- 
dustry of Egypt, Palestine and Syria as evolving 
into that of Palestine, Syria and the Jews, from 
whence it passed westwards via Byzantium into 
the European Christian sphere of culture and 
eastwards into the Islamic sphere. 

The author claims that Palestine played a 
much greater part in the development of the 
glass industry than has hitherto been supposed. 
Glasses from the Christian era, irrespective of 
the localities where they were produced or 
where they happened to be found, are generally 
—indeed almost universally—called ‘‘Roman”’ 
or “Roman Empire,”’ but in many cases such 
glasses on closer scrutiny are found to be 
Palestinian-blown glasses. From information 
reported by the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, the author has traced four sharply 
differentiated stylistic phases in the develop- 
ment of the art of glass amongst the Jews in 
the Christian era, (a) 100 B.C.—A.D. 100, (b) A.D. 
200-300, (c) A.D. 300-400, and (d) A.D. 400-500, 
which, he claims, is evidence of a Palestinian 
glass industry of astonishing diversity. 

In Chapter IV, Palestine and the Jews (page 
37), Mr. Neuburg discusses at length a passage 
in Robert Schmidt’s book Das Glas: “the 
addition of lead is an English discovery of the 
17th century,” but, Mr. Neuburg adds, “the 
author can clearly not have seen the sources 
which show that the invention of lead-glass was 
not an English but a Jewish discovery.” 

Mr. Neuburg, however, obviously has him- 
self not seen the sources which show that lead 
was being used in Egyptian glass before the 
period of the Jewish developments he is dis- 
cussing. Egyptian glasses from the island of 
Elephantine (200-100 B.C.) contained in some 
cases over 6 per cent of lead. The most notable 
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examples were the sealing wax reds. It would 
appear that the lead was added intentionally as 
other glasses from the same island contained no 
lead. The use of lead in glass would therefore 
appear to be an Egyptian, but not, as Mr. 
Neuburg claims, a Jewish discovery. 

The ancient Egyptian, Roman and Jewish 
glasses, however, were not “lead” glasses ; they 
were fundamentally silicia-soda-lime glasses, 
although other ingredients were found in them 
such as lead, ajumina and magnesia, in some 
cases in quantifies up to 6 per cent. On the 
other hand, what is universally termed “‘lead- 
glass” to-day,j;and to which Dr. Schmidt 
obviously referred, is the silica-potash-lead 
glass containing up to 33 per cent lead finally 
developed by George Ravenscroft and his co- 
worker, Hawley Bishopp, in 1676-8. 

Glass in Antiquity is well presented and 
Mr. Neuburg is to be congratulated 
on a most interesting study and one which 
appears to have lost nothing by 7 R. - 
Charleston’s translation. E.M.E 





THE STAINED GLASS OF FRENCH 
CHURCHES. With an essay by Louis 
Gradecki; translated from the French by 
Rosemary Edmunds and A. D. B. Sylvester. 
Les Editions du Chéne, Paris. Lindsay 
Drummond Ltd., London. 45s. 


The first 27 pages of the book are devoted 
to an excellent survey of the stained glass of 
the XIIth and XIIIth centuries in French 
cathedrals and churches. Mr. Gradecki com- 
mences his subject by explaining why stained 
glass of the period must be considered a monu- 
mental art; it was designed for Gothic build- 
ings, it respected the scale of those buildings, 
and had a precise function in them. Indeed, 
the author goes so far as to say that the Gothic 
building ultimately became a frame for stained 
glass and he quotes examples such as Sainte- 
Chapelle, Paris, that monumental assemblage 
of glass walls, and the Cathedral at Chartres. 

Generation after generation of architects gave 
all their ingenuity and genius to eliminating the 
solid wall, and with the increasing space available 
for painted glass the glassmaker increased his 
range of colour, multiplied his deep blues and 
sombre reds, so that he gradually darkened the 
spaces which the architect had contrived to 
illuminate, but with an eye to achieving the 
richest conceivable effect. 

The collaboration between architect and glass 
painter, however, was severed at the end of the 
XIIIth century when monochrome grisaille 
replaced colour in important portions of the 
windows. This innovation had a decisive in- 
fluence on the evolution of stained glass. The 
contrasting effect of grisaille on other parts of 
the window led to the introduction of large 
light passages, limpid greenish blues, reds and 
very light purples and greenish and rosy whites, 
a development which was to lead to the death 
of stained glass as a monumental art. 

Mr. Gradecki deals with this fascinating story 
in an absorbing manner, touching only lightly 
the technical principles involved. E.M.E. 


THE ARMORIAL GLASS OF THE 
OXFORD DIOCESE, 1250-1850. By 
E. A. Greening Lamborn. Pp. 1-178, fronts. 
and 64 plates. Oxford University Press. 1949. 
30s. 


This study of the armorial glass in the 
counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire (which comprise the Oxford 
diocese) is an excellent piece of work, remind- 
ing us that of all the media for the display of 
heraldry none is more suitable than stained 
glass. 

The sixty-four plates are gathered 
together at the end of the volume, a procedure 
some readers will like and others as certainly 
abominate. After all there is something to be 
said for having the illustration opposite the 
relevant letterpress. The plates themselves, 
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THE RUG 

by Albert Achdjian 
A very handsome publication, with text 
in both English and French, dealing 
with Rugs from Egypt, Armenia, Persia, 
India, Arabia, Turkestan, China, Turkey, 
the Balkans, Poland, Spain and Portugal, 
etc. 


Finely printed on good paper with 107 
plates, of which 23 are in full colour. 
Roy. 4to, stiff illustrated wrappers. 


£4.10.0 


EUROPEAN PORCELAIN 


A Handbook for the Collector 
by Maria Penkala 
This complete guide for the collector or 
dealer gives the history of every Euro- 
pean factory, the names of the principal 
artists, and 3,000 marks and signs of 
painters and modellers, reproduced in 
actual size. 8vo. Cloth. 
2.2.0 


DUTCH MASTER DRAWINGS 
of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Selected and with an Introduction by 
J. Q. Van Regteren Altena 
This volume provides a delightful selec- 
tion of drawings by such well-known 
artists as Rembrandt, Terborch, Hals, 
Vermeer, Ruisdael, Steen, and others, 
as well as many interesting examples of 
the work of lesser-known draughtsmen 

of the Dutch School. 

With Frontispiece in colour and 56 
excellent collotype plates. Cr. 4to, bds., 
with dust jacket in colours. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


ALBRECHT DURER 
DRAWINGS 
AND WATERCOLOURS 
Selected and with an Introduction by 
Edmund Schilling 


An attractive volume reproducing some 
of Diirer’s best-known studies—‘‘The 
Hare,” “The Praying Hands,” ‘‘Self- 
Portrait,” “Plants,” etc., as well as 
many less familiar. 


10/6 
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AMERICAN CRAFTS 


“These are beautiful books and 
the eye lingers over the magni- 
ficent illustrations in colour 
and monochrome.”’ Irish Press. 
“Their importance is beyond 


question.”” Sphere. “Models of 


what such books should be.” 
T.L.S. 
Now ready 
American Quilts and Coverlets 
Florence Peto 
American Silver 
John Marshall Phillips 


Ready in November 
American Furniture 
Charles Nagel 
American Glass & Glassmaking 
Lura W. Watkins 
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HENRY FUSELI 


The Drawings of Henry Fuseli 
Paul Ganz 


The first book on Fuseli since 
1831. Foreword by John Piper. 
106 pages of reproductions. 


42s. ner 


APPROACH TO ART 


A new series, with Philip Hendy 
as Consultant Editor and 
H. Ruhemann as Editor. 


Artist and Craftsman 
H. Ruhemann 


“A happy conception carried out 
with a great array of illustra- 
tions, all of extreme beauty.” 
Edin. Ev. Disp. 
“Its genuine value is obvious .. . 
The contrasts are skilfully and 

entertainingly presented.” 
Sphere. 

Genuine and False 

Hans Tietze 

“Written out of an obviously pro- 
found knowledge . . . the first 
book in which fake and genuine 
pieces are reproduced side by side 
for comparison . . . lively read- 
ing for anyone interested in art.” 
New Yorker. 


10s. 6d. ner 
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however, are good, and none are more illum- 
inating than those in which the actual leading 
is shown from the outside of the window. In 
some of these examples it makes us understand 
the patience and skill of the early craftsman 
when it is realised that in one small shield there 
may have been knit together, by lead work, 
some hundred or more tiny pieces of glass ; 
all done too by the most primitive of implements. 
Naturally in a study covering such an 
extensive period as the XIIIth to the XIXth 
century the evolution of the art is touched upon. 
It is, however, heraldry rather than glass which 
is the main theme of the book, and the student 
of this science will be delighted by the detailed 
blazons given, as well as by the numerous 
pedigrees scattered throughout its pages. The 
introductory essay is scholarly (though some 
of its statements will not please all heralds) and 
the indices are both full and helpful. That the 
book will attain standard rank is clear, though 
perhaps its full value will only be appreciated 
by the discerning few. Some disappointment 
will be felt at the absence of colour in a study 
dealing with such essentially colourful subjects 
as stained glass and heraldry, but it may well 
be that this was too expensive a luxury for the 
difficult times in which we live. Both public 
library and private student will find the book 
indispensable. H.T.K. 


CERAMICS FOR THE COLLECTOR: an 
Introduction to Pottery and Porcelain. George 
Savage. Rockliff. 25s. 


I am always a little prejudiced against books 
which, like this one, are described as being 
“addressed primarily to the new collector,” a 
phrase which has so often been used to excuse 
a host of superficial generalisations and over- 
simplifications. However, there is certainly a 
case to be made out for a general book on 
ceramics for the use of the intending collector, 
who has not yet decided in which direction his 
tastes will develop. The existing books of a 
general nature are old and out of date, and such 
altogether admirable works as Mr. Honey’s 
encyclopaedia of European Ceramic Art cost far 
more than the beginner is prepared to lay out. 
The reality of the demand for such beginner’s 
books is confirmed by the recent appearance of 
new editions of popular books, which were 
trivial when they first appeared some thirty 
years ago or even longer; a book like this, 
which is written by someone familiar with 
modern research into ceramics, is incomparably 
more useful. 

The author makes the assumption that the 
beginner has not yet decided whether to collect 
Oriental or European ceramics, and proceeds to 
attempt the almost impossible task of compress- 
ing a survey of the whole field of ceramic art 
from antiquity to the XIXth century into 213 
pages. This involves him in some extreme 
compression, such as dealing with the whole 
history of European hard paste porcelain pro- 
duction, including Meissen, Sévres and all the 
most important manifestations of ceramic art 
in Europe, in just 17 pages of text. The treat- 
ment is so abbreviated that one wonders whether 
it was worth attempting. 

The author is a dealer with just the right 
approach for the intending collector. His advice 
is always extremely sound and he writes with 
surprising ease for a profession which has not 
produced many historians of their subject, 
although they must have accumulated a vast 
store of knowledge. The author’s remarks on 
fakes are particularly useful. It is not possible 
for anyone to recognise fakes on the strength 
of written descriptions, but his observations go 
far towards telling the beginner what to look 
out for. I was also pleased to find that the 
pieces illustrated were unfamiliar, and not, as 
so often happens in the more elementary works, 
drawn from the well-known Museum specimens. 

On the whole the expressions of opinion in 
the book are in accordance with those now held 
by the authorities. There is, however, a 
deviation from the official line in his statement 
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that transfer printing was invented by “a 
French artist named Ravenet at the Battersea 
enamel works, about 1752.”’ It is generally 
recognised that transfer printing was the in- 
vention of the Irish engraver Brooks, who was 
one of the partners in the Battersea factory, 
which, incidentally, was not established until 
1753. Ravenet may have improved the tech- 
nique while working at Battersea, but the 
invention was patented in Ireland. 

The book can be recommended to those who 
really come within the class for which it is 
clearly intended: the new collector. 

J.F.H. 


FOR THE TRAVELLER IN 
ITALY 


THE LAND OF ITALY. By Jasper More. 
Batsford Ltd. 18s. net. 


The Land of Itaiy, a companion to the 
excellent Land of France, reached me at the 
appropriate moment of planning a holiday in 
Italy. I had expected to make do, once more, 
with the aged but erudite guide inherited from 
a spinster aunt, to concentrate on the minutely- 
printed and earnest entreaties to visit a thousand 
churches and museums, and to ignore less 
practical advice, such as “‘the gondoliere will 
be well satisfied by the payment of one lira.” 
Mr. Jasper More’s new compendium must 
contain less than half the information pressed 
between the scarlet covers of my former guide, 
but it is written from an intimate knowledge 
of the country and, moreover, with an urbane 
and delicious wit. The author’s main pre- 
occupation is, of course, art, and particularly 
architecture, but, in a land full and overflowing, 
he does not harass the traveller by pressing 
upon him every morsel and tit-bit of the feast. 
He reads the menu, as it were, and allows us 
to discover our own hors-d’ oeuvre. 

The book also contains some useful informa- 
tion about hotels, scenery and the best ways of 
getting about. However, the intending motorist 
may be alarmed to know that “‘in Italy motoring 
isa principal method of expressing the person- 
ality,’ and that he should be careful, conform- 
ably with the custom of the country, “to drive 
always at top speed with the maximum use of 
brake and horn.” It will also distress him, with 
regard to hotels, to learn that “there are, off 
the beaten track, few of those splendid cer- 
tainties, which support the ordinary motorist 
in France.” And, for a guide, Mr. More 
suggests a retired bandit recommended by a 
local bishop. But such drollery must not be 
allowed to persuade the more earnest traveller 
that no profitable or encouraging advice is given. 
The British reader will rejoice, as well, that 
the mundane subject of food and wine is 
touched upon. Despite the recent assurance, 
delivered from Westminster, that our “standard 
of cooking”’ is ‘‘very high and famous the world 
over,” it is amazing with what keen relish the 
British will exchange their dining-tables for 
those of France and Italy. In this respect, 
I have exotic hopes that my itinerary will allow 
a visit to Alba, where, I learn, the “great Feast 
of the Truffle” takes place in October. 

In general, the book, which includes some 
160 illustrations, contains as much information 
about the artistic, historic and modern back- 
ground of Italy as it is possible to combine in a 
guide which also makes good fireside reading. 
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LASCAUX: A COMMENTARY. By Alan 
Houghton Brodrick. Lindsay Drummond Ltd. 
15s. 

It was only in the autumn of 1940 that the 
cave of Lascaux in the Dordogne was accident- 
ally discovered, and in spite of conditions in 
France some account of the find was current 
outside France. The Lascaux paintings (which 
are notable for their quantity and quality) are 
generally of two or three beasts, sometimes 
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JOHN 
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(ADONAIS) 
by 
Dorothy Hewlett 


Reviewing the original edition 
in the Observer, Professor B. Ifor 
Evans wrote: “The general 
reader will find a fuller account 
of Keats here than in any other 
single study.” The new edition, 
revised and enlarged, has many 
additional illustrations and much 
that is new to the public. 
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grouped together, and among the most fre- 
quently represented are the aurochs, the bison, 
and the stag, often in violent motion, charging, 
leaping and running over the great expanse of 
the cave’s walls and ceiling. They are the 
best preserved of all prehistoric rupestral paint- 
ings, owing to the favourable site of the cave 
on the summit of a down. Though described 
by Mr. Brodrick as “‘realistic,”” the art of the 
Lascaux cave transcends realism, and there is 
often an intentional exaggeration in the finer 
subjects. Magical practices are clearly indicated 
by the representation of missiles wounding 
some of the beasts portrayed. The quality of 
the rendering of the beasts is in contrast with 
that of human figures, such as the dead man in 
the “prehistoric tragedy.” Mr. Brodrick has 
given an interesting, full and vivid account in 
his Commentary, and the photographs are 
brilliant. The well-illustrated official account, 
published in France at the end of 1948, will 
check and supplement this commentary, 
especially in relation to the difficult question 
of the dating. M.]J. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
By Richard Glazier. B. T. Batsford. 15S. 


The late Richard Glazier’s book was first 
published in 1899, and still keeps its place as 
an inexpensive handbook. The present issue 
is the 6th edition, and contains some seven 
hundred illustrations in line as well as a number 
of plates from photographs. As the development 
of architecture and the applied art is com- 
pressed into less than one hundred and seventy- 
five pages, and Mohammedan, Persian, Indian 
and Chinese ornarient is included, the work is 
a gallop through the centuries, and it would 
have been better if the author had limited 
himself to ornament. A few errors might be 
corrected in a future edition. On page 179, 
it should be noted that the classical reaction 
in France antedates the accession of Louis XVI; 
on page 148, the correct date of the publication 
of Hepplewhite’s Guide is 1788, and the caption 
to plate 69 is incorrect; on page 148, it is 
stated that Matthias Lock published ‘a work 
on furniture” in 1765. In fact, Lock’s activity 
dates from 1740, and the New Book of Orna- 
ments was published in 1752. M.J. 


CASTLES FROM THE AIR. By Douglas 
Simpson. Country Life. 30s. 


The value of aerial photographs for illustrat- 
ing the development of military architecture is 
no recent discovery for as long ago as 1926 Sir 
Charles Oman included four such views in his 
“Castles’’ and since then many aerial photo- 
graphs of castles have been published in one 
place or another. This, however, is the first 
attempt to illustrate a book on English castles 
by 112 photographs of this type alone. The 
result is a book which every student of medieval 
military architecture will want to possess but 
it must not be inferred that aerial photography 
has entirely superseded photography on the 
level, or that it can be used effectively without 
very considerable knowledge and skill. The 
great concentric castles and the early Tudor 
geometrical forts provide easy subjects, but 
great discretion is required in the portrayal of 
the castles which owe their existence to a strong 
but irregular site and those which have been 
so much altered that only some of their features 
are worth recording. The photographers have 
on the whole been successful in bringing out 
the subject’s individuality, but there are a 
number of views which might have been 
bettered. The view of Durham Castle, taken 
from inside the loop of the Wear, is unimpressive 
and should have been replaced by one em- 
phasising the strength of the river front. At 
Warwick the heterogeneous river front is shown, 
whereas the very genuine gatehouse side would 
have been much more worthy of recording. 
The view of Carisbrooke shows the keep well 
enough, but the enceinte is mainly masked by 
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trees. It is less effective than the Ministry of 
Works aerial view which shows the castle, from 
the south-west, with both the medieval and 
Tudor enceintes visible. In the case of castles 
in poor repair, aerial photography sometimes 
flatters and sometimes does an injustice. The 
photographs of Berkhampstead, Brough and 
Helmsley bring out their full military signi- 
ficance, but, on the other hand, those of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Caister and Cooling are 
unintelligible. We should have liked to have 
exchanged these (and some more) for some 
illustrations of the military architecture of later 
centuries. Dr. Simpson has, however, only 
followed the romantic tradition and has closed 
his survey with the mock castles of Longford, 
Peckforton and Castle Drogo. He has not 
followed Mr. B. H. O’Neil into the study of 
late Tudor and Stuart military architecture as 
exemplified by such buildings as Tilbury Fort 
and Plymouth Citadel. 

Dr. Simpson’s introduction gives a good 
orthodox survey of the development of castle- 
building and its military and social significance, 
but his captions for the illustrations are less 
satisfactory. Not much can be got into six lines, 
so that it is important to see that the essentials 
are included. The Kenilworth caption reminds 
us of Scott’s novel but has nothing to say of 
John of Gaunt and Robert Dudley. The latter’s 
extraordinary project of building a cathedral 
inside Denbigh Castle is surely worth mention- 
ing! The illustration shows Berkeley church 
adjoining the castle but attention is not drawn 
to the extraordinary feature that the parishioners 
were only allowed a detached campanile (not 
seen) in a corner of the churchyard, since 
archers on a tower attached to the church could 
have shot into the castle. We are not told that 
the stucco on Shirburn Castle conceals brick, 
or that the Latin verses adorning the fort at 
St. Mawes (described in three lines) were 
provided by the antiquary Leland. C.C.O. 


INTELLIGIBLE HERALDRY. By Sir 
Christopher Lynch-Robinson and _ Adrian 
Lynch-Robinson. Pp. 1-205. _ Illustrations 
(some in colour) uith Glossary and Biblio- 
graphy. Macdonald, 1948. 18s. 


There are two major disappointments to be 
faced by the reader of this book. One is the 
title. With a knowledge of most of the heraldic 
books written during the present century, it 
certainly cannot be said that this essay makes 
the subject any more intelligible than those 
which have preceded it. Indeed, it is, if any- 
thing, rather less intelligible than Grant’s cheap 
and popular little text-book, which has the 
additional advantage that it can be easily slipped 
into the pocket for instant reference. The other 
handicap is that most of the material deals 
with Irish heraldry. A Glossary contains some 
useful information, but the Bibliography is 
meagre. We doubt, for instance, whether Boutell 
would be amused to hear his work (especially 
the bulky edition of 1864) described as ‘ele- 
mentary’! It should have been mentioned, too, 
that the edition of Guillim to buy is the 6th of 
1724. And what have poor Edmondson and 
Dallaway done to be omitted? Fox-Davies is 
described—somewhat rashly, perhaps—as ‘the 
greatest modern exponent of heraldry.’ Have 
theauthors read Greening Lamborn’s assessment 
of him (and his school) in Armorial Glass of 
the Oxford Diocese or Oswald Barron’s pungent 
remarks in the various volumes of The Ancestor? 
And surely room should have been found for 
at least one work of Anthony Wagner’s, a really 
great modern exponent of heraldry. 

Yet most people, since so few understand 
this science, will like the book. Nor will they 
be wrong, for it is pleasantly written and in a 
most agreeable format. The student, however, 
will only notice the repetition of old fallacies 
and the failure to bring any original thought 
to a subject which, above all others, needs 
revitalising. H.T.K. 
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